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AN ESSAY 
ON THE IMPUTATION OF ADAM’s FIRST SIN 
TO HIS POSTERITY. 


Tue term, ORIGINAL stn, was first intro- 
duced by Augustine, in his controversy 
with the Pelagians, as being a convenient 
and significant name for an article of truth, 
which had not till that time been contro- 
verted in the Christian Church. But, al- 
though Augustine ably defended the doc- 
trine of the imputation of Adam’s first sin 
to his posterity, yet by the term ‘ original 
sin,’”’ he only designated the innate corrup- 
tion of human neture ; and he so designated 
it, not merely to express its derivation from 
our first original, but as being itself the 
origin, or fountain, from which proceed all 
actual transgressions. By the Reformers, 
this term was generally used in the same 
restricted sense, the imputation of the first 
sin being maintained by them under a dis- 
tinct head of doctrine. The term, how- 
ever, soon came to be used in a more ex- 
tensive sense, including both the imputation 
of the first sin, and also the corruption of 
nature consequent upon that imputation. 
And lest there should be any confusion of 
ideas, or any subterfuge for opponents, 
created by such a comprehensive use of the 
term, it was distinguished into ‘ original 
sin imputed,” and * original sin inherent ;” 
a distinction, which has ever since been care+ 
fully observed, by the generality of Calvi- 
nistic writers upon the subject. And the 
observance of this distinction is very n¢- 
cessary. For, there are many, who pro- 
fess to hold the doctrine of original sin, who, 
when they come to explain themselves, only 
mean “ original sin inherent,” or native 
corruption, totally renouncing the idea of 
“original sin imputed,” or the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, as the ground of that corrup- 
tion. When, therefore, we speak of origi- 
nal sin, in the following Essay, without 

Vou. 1x. 
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any qualification, we would be understood 
as including both these ideas. 

Various have been the opinions of pro- 
fessed Christians in relation to original sin. 
The first departure from the Orthodox faith, 
on this subject, was made by Prractius; 
about the beginning of the fifth century: 
Although, there had existed, in the church, 
disputes respecting almost all the other 
leading doctrines of Christianity, yet history 
gives us no hint of any discrepancy on this 
subject, until the time just specified. Pela- 
gius, however, and his followers fiercely as- 
sailed tlre received doctrine of the church on 
this head, boldly maintaining, on the con- 
trary, that man as born into the world; 
neither possessed a corrupted nature, nor 
was chargeable with the guilt of Adam's 
sin. This heresy was soon condemned by 
various ecclesiastical councils, through the 
energy and zeal of Aucustine and other 
champions of the truth. But, although the 
doctrine of originai sin was, at that time, 
triumphantly maintained by the church, yet 
during the long night of Papal darkness, 
which succeeded, it became corrupted to 
such a degree, that at the comméncement of 
the Reformation, it was, in the mouths of 
Papists, an entirely different doctrine, from 
that which Augustine had so ably defended. 
At that period, the general belief in the 
Church of Rome was, that the tll-desert of 
Adam’s sin was not imputed to kis posterity, 
but only an exposure to the endurance of 
evils; and that, although mati was now 
born destitute of positive holiness, yet he 
possessed no contrary habit of sin. Or, if 
it was allowed, that there was any thiag 
sinful about the infant seed of Adam, the 
early administration of Baptism was supposed 
sufficient to wash it entirely away. In 
reforming, however, the doctrines of the 
church from the gross corruptions which a 
dark age had heaped upon them, the early 
Reformers were at particular pains to restore 
the doctrine of original sin to its primitive 
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purity. But soon new and 7 enemies 
to this doctrine sprungup. The Socin1ans 
adopted the errors of Pelagius. Even the 
AnaBapPtTists derided this doctrine as ‘‘ the 
figment of Augustine.” The Armrnians 
followed the footsteps of the Socinians, and 
contended with them, *‘ that man had lost 
nothing by the fall, had incurred no damage 
by the fall.” After this Quakers and 
other fanatics sprung up amidst the Reform- 
ed churches, embracing the same perverted 
and anti-scriptural sentiments. The Wes- 
LEYAN Mertuopists, though on the whole 
Arminian in sentiment, yet, acknowledg- 
ed a sinful corruption of nature, with a will, 
however, left free to the choice of good ; but 
in regard to the guilt of Adam’s first sin, so 
far as it had any bearing upon his descend- 
ants, they maintained that it was taken 
away by the death of Christ. There are 
many in this country, who, though they 
discard ‘original sin imputed,” neverthe- 
less maintait: ‘ original sin inherent,” or 
an entire corruption of nature. And in this 
they are the followers of one Placeus (de 
la Place) a French Prefessor, whose heresy 
was condemned by a National Synod, held 
at Charenton, A. D. 1644, in these words, 
‘The Synod do condemn this doctrine, as 
it so restricts the nature of original sin to 
the hereditary corruption of Adam’s posteri- 
ty, as to exclude the imputation of that first 
sin, by which Adam fell ; and do, therefore, 
determine that Pastors, Professors and all 
others be subjected to ecclesiastical censures, 
who, in discoursing on this doctrine, have 
departed from the common sentiment of the 
Reformed Churches, all of which have as 
yet acknowledged both ¢hat corruption and 
this imputation, as descending to all the 

sterity of Adam.”? This same doctrine, 
Lomsees, which was thus solemnly con- 
demned by a Protestant Synod, in accor- 
dance with the universal sentiment of the 
Reformed Churches, has long existed among 
us, under the protecting and nourishing em- 
brace of the Hopxinstans. But even that 
remaining portion of truth, on this subject, 
which the Hopkinsian tenet preserved to us, 
has been metaphysically murdered by the in- 
troduction of a new system, which indeed is 
not a new system, but an old system, which 
had its rise in the dark minds of a Pelagius 
and Socinus. This New Light, or New 
School system, as it is familiarly termed, 
and which is very extensively embraced by 
CoNGREGATIONALISTS and PressyTe- 
rraNns, throughout our country, represents 
mankind as born into the world, to be neither 
holy nor unholy, neither charged with 
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Adam’s guilt, nor tinctured with any innate 
corruption ; but placed, at the same time, 
under sucha divine constitution, as will se- 
cure in them, the moment they arrive at the 
period of moral agency, a sinful choice; 
which sinful choice is made essential to the 
very being of sin. To this catalogue of 
opinions respecting original sin, it may be 
added, that among those who would be es- 
teemed orthodox upon the subject, and firm 
adherents to the Westminister Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms, there are many, who 
give such an explanation of the doctrine, as 
entirely destroys it, so far as the “imputa- 
tion of Adams’ first sin” is concerned.— 
Professing to believe, that “the guilt of 
Adam's first sin is imputed to all his posteri- 
ty,” by guilt, they only mean a liability or 
exposure to punishment, entirely excluding 
the idea of i/l-desert; and hence they cvin- 
cide, very exactly, with the doctrine of the 
Papists, as before noticed. And as this is 
the way, in which some individuals, who are 
considered at the head of Orthodoxy, in 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, hold to the imputation of the guilt 
of Adam's sin, as mentioned in their Subor- 
dinate Standards, it may be noticed more par- 
ticularly afterwards. 

Such then are some of the sentiments, 
which have been, and still are entertained, 
on the very important subject of original sin. 
And, indeed, it may be safely affirmed, that 
at no former period of the Church, at least 
since the days of the Reformation, has this 
doctrine been so extensively corrupted, as 
at the present. And since it is “original sin 
imputed,” which is so obnoxious to the mul- 
titude, so hated, derided and rejected, it is 
proposed in the following Essay to illustrate 
and establish #¢; and in so doing, ‘the truth 
of ‘original sin inherent’? will also, at the 
same time, be confirmed. But before pro- 
ceeding directly to the accomplishment of 
this purpose, and as a proper foundation of 
the whole discussion, a brief exegetical view 
shall be taken of the following interesting 
portion of Divine Revelation. 


Rom. v. 12—19. ‘* Wherefore, as by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and 
so death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned: (For until the law, sin was in the world; 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law. 
Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
even over them that had not’sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression, who is the figure of 
him that was to come. But not as the offence, so 
also is the free gift. For if through the offence of 
one many be dead ; much more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many. And not as ™ 
was by one that sinned, so as the gift; for the judg: 
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ment was by one to condemnation, but the free 
gift is of many offences unto justification. For if 
by one man’s offenge death reigned by one, much 
more they which receive abundance of grace, and 
of the gift of righteousuess, shal! reign in life by one, 
Jesus Christ :) Therefore, as by the offence of one 
judgment came spon all men to condemnation ; 


‘even «0 by the righteousness of one, the free gift 


came upon all meu unto justification of life. For 
as by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners; so by the obedience of one shall many be 
made righteous.” 

This portion of God’s Book, ever since 
it was written, has been considered by the 
advocates of the doctrine of ‘Original sin,” 
as decisive on that subject. And indeed if 
that doctrine be not taught in this place, 
at least so far as it regards “ the imputation 
of Adam’s first sin to his posterity,” we 
might well bear with persons for not finding 
it elsewhere taught inthe Holy Oracles. It 
behooves, therefore, every friead of truth 
to study this passage with an unprejudiced 
mind, with prayerfulness and care, that he 
may understand and “keep the sayings” of 
the Spirit of truth, which it contains. 

This passage unites with the preceding 
context by the connecting particle, ‘* where- 
fore.” The precise idea which forms the 
basis of the connection is not so obvious — 
One thing, however, appears manifest, that 
the Apostle, in the verses quoted, under- 
takes to explain the manner, in which the 
righteousness of Christ comes to be the 
ground of “apa yor before God ; 
or how ungodly and condemned sinners be- 
come righteous through his righteousness.— 
The Apostle had been treating largely of 
the doctrine of justification, and had fully es- 
tablished the point, that it is not by works, 
but by fuith, that any child of Adam 
can become justified in the sight of a Holy 
God. But this free justification is owing to 
the fimshed work of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Although persons are ‘justified freely by 
grace,” yet itis ‘* through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus; whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood.” Chap. iii, 24. In the first and 
eleventh verses of this chapter, we are said 
to have ‘* peace with God,” and to receive 
“the atonement” (reconciliation) ** through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’? ‘Thus, the Apostle 
had shown, that justification, with all its bles- 
sed consequences, comes to us by and 
through our only Mediator Christ Jesus. — 
To this point he had conducted the discus- 
sion. Now a question arises, or an objector 
may be supposed to ask it, by way of cavil ; 
How, or in what way, can ungodly sinners, 
without any meretorious doings of their own, 
obtain justification through the obedience of 


another, even Jesus Christ? The Apostle 
answers, by referring to the case of sin and 
condemnation entering into the world by 
Adam. “‘ Wherefore,” as to the manner in 
which righteousness comes to us for justifica- 
tion by Jesus Christ, it is the same, “as b 
one man sin entered into the world and death 
by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned,” 

It will be perceived, that according to the 
present translation, a comparison is begun 
in this verse, which is left uncompleted.— 
For the other part of the comparison, termed 
the reddition, our Translators refer us to 
the 18th v. having marked the intervening 
words as a parenthesis. The ellipsis may, 
indeed, be supplied from that verse; but as 
that verse contains in itself a complete com- 
parison of the same import, the intervening 
verses should not be regarded as parentheti- 
cal. On the contrary, they contain several 
distinct propositions, all bearing upon the 
general argument. It is no unusual thing 
in scripture, to havea comparison with only 
one side of the resemblance stated, especially 
when the other side is so obvious, that it 
cannot be mistaken. (See 1. Tim. i,3,)— 
Hence the scope of the Apostle must be con- 
sulted in order to supply the ellipsis in this 
12th verse. And by attending to what goes 
before and what follows, there is no difficulty 
in furming the true supplement;—which may 
be done as has already been stated— 
“* Wherefore, ’? justification comes to us by 
Christ, in the same manner, ‘‘as by one 
man sin entered into the world and death by 
sin,” &c. Orthe sentence may be complet- 
ed thus—‘‘ as by one man sin entered,” &c. 
so by one man, Jesus Christ, righteousness 
entered into the world, and life by righteous- 
ness, and so justification unto life passes up- 
on all believers, for that they are all ce 
righteous in Him. If this be the doctrine 
of the context, in relation to justification, the 
Apostle obviously designed, that the com- 
parison should be completed in these or simi- 
lar terms. And indeed the meaning would 
not be materially changed, if the verse were 
regarded as expressing a perfect comparison, 
and read thus—‘* Wherefore, as by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin, 
even so, or so also, death passed upon all 
men,” &c. 

By the “‘ one man” here mentioned, Adam 
is unquestionably intended. It was by him 
that sin was introduced into the world of 
mankind. Death is here presented as the 
concomitant of sin; but it is stated in the 
14th v., that ‘‘ death reigned from Adam;” 
sin, therefore, must have commenced ite 
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reign with Adam, and as he was the first of 
men, he must be the ‘one man,” here 
intended, by whom sin entered into the 
world.” Indeed every doubt in regard to 
the particular person here meant, is com- 
pletely removed by the Apostle’s declara- 
tion to the Corinthians, that ‘in Adam all 
die. ”» 

The term sin used in this verse, does not 
relate, so much, to sin in general, as to some 
particular sin, called emphatically, in the 
original, ‘*the sin.” All manner of sin did, 
indeed, enter in by the door of Adam; but 
the Apostle here refersto the first sin, that 
entered into the world; for, he adds, ‘and 
death by sin.” Now it js evident, that death 
was threatened against the very first sin of 
Adam. Accordingly, when the Apostle as- 
serts, that ‘*by one man, sin entered into 
the world, and peaTu sy stn,” he mani- 
festly speaks of the first sin of Adam, his 
first disobedience, his eating of the forbid- 
den fruit. For by that act of transgression, 
it was, that death entered into the world. 

' ‘The term death, in this place, is not to 
be considered as simply denoting “ natural 
death.” It is here put for the whole penal- 
ty threatened against transgression. It was 
said to Adam in relation to ‘the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil,” * In the 
day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die.” ‘The death then threatened, is that, 
which the Apostle here declares to have en- 
tered ** by sin.” Now natural death forms 
but a very unimportant part of the divine 
penalty —the dissolution of the union between 
soul and body is hardly worthy of being 
mentioned, when compared with the full a- 
mount of evil embraced by the term deata, 
as denounced against man’s disobedience. 
The want of original righteousness, corrup- 
tion of nature, loss of God’s favor, loss of 
all communion with him, disability, misery, 
eternal torment, these are the bitter ingredi- 
ents of that death, which was threatened, 
and which entered into the world ‘by one 
man’s sin.”? By death, then, wherever 
found in this cortext, we are not to under- 
stand so much a natural as a spiritual 
death. It is the penclty, with which God 
has sanctioned his holy law, that is intended. 
‘This is evident from the contrast, which is 
repeatedly made in this passage, between 
tife and death. Ifthe life spoken of, sig- 
nifies a spiritual life, then the death, to 
which it stands opposed, must signify a spir- 
itual death. In the 17th v., the death, 
which reigns ‘by one man’s offence,” is 
contrasted with the life, which believers re- 
ceive ‘ by one, Jesus Christ.” Inthe 18th 
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v., the condemnation, (to wit, of death) 
which comes “ by the offence of one,” is op 
posed to the justification of life, which 
comes as a free gift, “by the righteousness 
of one.”” The 2dst v., presents the same 
contrast in the most striking manner—* That 
as sin hath reigned unto DEA TH,even so might 
grace reign through righteousness unto g- 
TERENAL LIFE, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
And again in the next chapter at the 23rd 
v., similar language is employed—“ The 
wages of sin is pEaTH, but the gift of God is 
ETERNAL LIFE, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” Now, it cannot reasonably be sup- 
posed, that the Apostle uses the word death 
in a more restricted, or less significant sense, 
in any part of this context, than he does in 


. those just specified. Indeed when he tells 


us, that “by sin peat entered into the 
world,” he must mean that DEATH which is 
“the wages of sin,” and which is the ver 
opposite of that gift of God which is “ e- 
ternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
But notwithstanding, that the penalty, 
death, entered by the first sin of Adam, he 
was not its only subject ; it did not stop with 
him ; it “passed upon all men.” And it so 
passed, as it entered. Death entered by the 
sin of one man, “and so (that is by the sin 
of one man) death passed upon all men.” 
It passed (6i7X¢ev) through him to (sig) alk 
men, ‘This action is spoken of as alread 
completed. It is not said, death will pass, 
but death passed upon al! men. And if we 
enquire after the particular time when this 
happened, it was, when “ by one man sin 
entered into the world.” But as the penal- 
ty in its full extent, has not been actually 
endured by all men, some having been par- 
doned and saved, and millions of others be- 
ing yet unborn, the meaning must be, that al! 
became from that moment ‘‘ dead in law.” 
or that a sentence of death was then judicially 
passed upon all. But as this could not have 
taken place in justice, but upon the supposi- 
tion, that all were involved in guilt, and 
thus rendered obnoxous to the penalty, the 
Apostle adds, ‘for that all have sinned.” 
Here he assigns the reason, why ‘* death 
assed upon all men.” And it by no means 
affects the meaning of this clause, whether 
we rest in the present translation of it, or 
adopt the marginal reading, ‘in whom all 
have sinned.” This latter is the more lit- 
teral translation of the original, and was 
generally adopted by the ancient fathers, 
as also, by most of the Reformers. The 
only difference, however, between the two 
readings is, that while the one asserts in so 
many words, that all men sinned in Adam, 
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the other implies this by necessary infer- 
rence. For if, injudicial procedure, sin must 
have precedence of the penalty, and ifat some 
former period of time, death, the penalty of 
tie divine law, passed upon all men, and as all 
men had not then sinned personally, not hav- 
ing, as yet, been brought into existence, it 
follows, that all must have sinned in Adam. 
The opponents of the doctrine of Original 
Sin prefer the common translation of this 
clause. ‘The other, however, may justly be 
regarded as entitled to the preference. Be- 
cause, of the two, it is the more easy and 
natural, especially, when it is considered, 
that the words, ** and so,” or *“‘evenso,”’ re- 
quire a repetition of the words, ‘*by one 
man,” to complete the sentence: and 
had this implied repetition been expressed 
by the Apostle, perhaps there never would 
have been any dispute respecting the true 
rendering of the clause in question. Let 
the ellipsis, then, be supplied, and the 
verse will unequivocally read as follows :— 
“ Wherefore, as BY ONE MAN sin entered in- 
to the world, and death by sin, anp so, (or 
EVEN so,) death passed upon all men, by 
that one man, 1N wom all have sinned.” 
And besides, this reading seems to express 
more forcibly the mind of the Apostle, as in- 
tended in the context; and surely we are 
bound to give to the language of any writer 
its greatest force in support of his de- 
clared sentiments. And why should the de- 
claration, that “all mankind sinned in 
Adam,” be pronounced more harsh and in- 
consistent than the following ?—“ In Adam 
all die,” 1 Cor. xv., 22.—* Levi paid tithes 
1x Abraham,’? Heb. vii. 9—-**God hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit to- 
gether in heavenly places rx Christ Jesus,” 
Eph. ii. 6. &e. 

But is it a fact, that the all men, spoken 
of in this verse, includes the whole human 
family ? The opponents of the doctrine of 
imputation will not allow, that the terms all 
men and all designate, in this place, all 
mankind universally. ‘They restrict these 
terms to such as have sinned actually. 
But, we apprehend, that the Apostle’s ex 
press design, in the next two verses, is to 
prove that all men, without any exceptions, 
sinned in Adam. Accordingly he fixes up- 
ona period, when, if ever, such exceptions 
must have existed ; viz: the period between 
Adam and Moses, when there was no ex- 
ternal despensation of the law. Now, it is 
an obvious dictate of reason, that when there 


is no law, there can be no imputation of 


sim; for sin must be imputed according to 
the rule of law. But let none maintain, 


that Adam’s breaking of the law of God 
annihilated it, until it was afterwards giver 
by Moses, and that, consequently, during 
that period, there could be no sin iunputed, 
there being no rule, according to which, it 
might, in justice, be imputed. For the 
Apostle plainly aflirms the contrary. He 
says, v.13. * For until the law, (that is, 
until it was given by Moses) sin was in the 
world.’? During all that period of more 
than twenty-five hundred years sin existed. 
Consequently there was also a law in exis- 
tence, even the moral law, which Adam had 
violated: ‘or sin is not imputed when 
there is nolaw.”” But sin was imputed dur- 
ing that period ; for, adds the Apostle, ‘* nev- 
ertheless death reigned from Adam te 
Moses.” v.14. But if the penalty reign- 
ed, sin, the cause of it, must have existed, 
and also the law, according to which, the 
penalty was inflicted. Now the Apostle 
will admit of no exception, as to the extent 
of the penalty, during the period, whieh pre- 
ceded the giving of the law at Mount Sinai. 
He declares, that “ death reigned from Adam 
to Moses, EVEN OVER THEM THAT HaD 
NOT SINNED AFTER THE SIMILITUDE OF 
ApDAM’s TRANSGRESSION.” Infants, no 
doubt, are here characterised. For whom 
else can the Apostle mean? During the 
period specified, he mtimates, that some had 
sinned ‘after the similitude of Adam’s trang- 
gression,’ and others had not. This, his 
language evidently eonveys. For in saying, 
that ‘death reigned EVEN overthem that had 
not stnned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression,” he plainly intimates, that others 
had so sinned. By Adam's transgression, 
therefore, he cannot mean the simple act of 
his eating of the forbidden fruit; for none 
ever sinned, after the stmilitude of his trans- 
gression, in this way, by personally partak- 
ing of that fruit ; but he means certain quali- 
ties of that act, which rendered it @ sinning 
actually and voluntarily against God. 
And in this way, all his adult offspring sin 
after the similitude of his transgression— 
they sin actually and voluntarily. But 
the case is different with infants: they are 
incapable of sinning in this manner. They 
are, therefore, intended by the Apostle, by 
‘them that had not sinned after the simil- 
tude of Adam’s transgression.” And yet it 
is aflirmed, that death reigned even over 
them. But, if they were made subjects of 
the penalty threatened against sin, the Right- 
eous Judge must have regarded them as be- 
ing chargable with sin. And since they had 
committed no sin in their own persons, they 
must have committed it in a representative, 
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even in him, by whom sin and death enter- 
ed into the world. Besides, it is nota mere 
natural death, that the Apostle speaks of, as 
thus reigning over infants, (though this 
would be sufficient to prove them sinners by 
Adam,) but, as has been before shown, 
death, the penalty of the divine law, spiri- 
tual death by way of eminence. This death 
reigned over every one of them, and none 
of them, though dying in infancy, could have 
escaped from its eternal reign and thraldom, 
but by the free and sovereign grace of God, 
which ‘reigns through righteousness unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

At the close of the 14th v. Adam is called 
“the figure of him that was to come,” that 
is, of Jesus Christ, who, from the beginning, 
was promised to come, as “the seed of the 
woman to bruise the head of the serpent;’’ 
and afterwards as ‘‘the seed of Abraham, 
in whom all the families of the earth should 
be blessed;”? and who is represented in Ps. 
xl. as saying, *‘ Lo, ] come, &c.”’ and whose 
praise is celebrated by the Church in Ps, 
exviii, * Blessed is he that comerm in the 
name of the Lord.”?> Now in what sense 
is Adam called the “figure,” ¢ype, or em- 
blematical representation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ? It can only be, because he was the 
head and representative of his natural seed 
and acted in their room, even as our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the head and representative 
of his spiritual seed, and acts in their room. 
This is the only prominent point of resem- 
blance, that crn possibly be traced between 
them. And if this be not the Apostle’s 
meaning, it would be a task, of endless con- 
jecture to tell what he means. But, that 
this is his meaning, is evident from the whole 
scope of this passage, whic!) exhibits these 
two distinguished personages, as acting in 
public representative characters—the diso- 
bedience of the one entailing sin and death up- 
on all whom he represented,and the obedience 
of the other procuring righteousness and life 
for all whom he represented—and also from 
what this same Apostle declares to the Cor- 
jnthians, ‘‘as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.”” Here then 
we have a full developement of the way, 
in which “death passed upon all men,” 
even upon infants ; it is, because they sin- 
ned in him, who was constituted, and acted 
the part of their federal lead and represen- 
tative ; and who, in this grand particular, 
** was the figure of him that was to come.” 

But, although there be the most manifest 
and striking resemblance between Adam and 
Christ, in point of representative headship, 
each representing his respective seed feder- 


ally and conyl-tely, yet, in point of conduct 
and the efects resulting from that conduct, 
the most awful contrast is to be marked. 
Verse 15. ‘+ But notas the offence, so also 
is the free gift. For if through the offence 
of one many be dead; much more the grace 
of God, and the gift by grace, which is by 
one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
many.” The conduct of the one repre- 
sentative was a total failure in point of duty, 
‘an offence,” a lapse, a fall; that of the 
other, righteousness, which, from the free 
and gracious manner, in which it was per- 
formed, and from the free and gracious man- 
ner, in which it is conveyed to sinners, may 
well be called the © free gift,” the “ grace 
of God,” and the “gift by grace.” And 
as to the effects resulting from the public 
conduct of these representatives, they are 
infinitely different. The conduct of the one 
resulted in death, that of the other in life. 
Yea, such is the goodness of God, and such 
the superiority of Christ to Adam in respect 
of personal dignity, that his righteousness 
avails more abundantly for the justification 
of his seed, than does the offence of Adam 
for the condemnation of his seed. ‘ For if 
through the offense of one many be dead; 
MUCH MORE the grace of God,” &ec. It 
may be farther remarked on this verse, that 
the Apostle makes the sin of Adam to be 
the sin of his posteritiy. For he says, 
“through the offence of one many are dead,” 
spiritually dead, deprived of the favor of 
God, destitute of righteousness, full of cor- 
ruption, without God, without hope in the 
world. They are thus dead by the offence 
of one, viz: Adam, And they that are 
thus dead are called many, not to the exclu- 
sion of any of the human family ; for it is 
afterwards asserted, that, “ by the offence 
of one, judgement came upon all men to 
condemnation ,’? but they are called many 
for the purpose of keeping up the parallel 
between them and the many, who live by 
Jesus Christ. 

{n the 16th verse, the Apostle continues 
to pursue the constrast between the public 
acts of Adam and Christ, in relation to their 
consequences. ‘* And not as it was by one 
that sinned, so is the gift: for the judgment 
was by one to condemnation, but the free 
gift is of many offences unto justification.” 
The term “judgment, ” denotes a judicial 
sentence, proceeding upon the assumption of 
legal guilt, and the term “ condemnation” 
denotes the condition of a criminal, after 
sentence is pronounced against him, and by 
which he is declared to be guilty, and stands 
adjudicated to undergo the merited punish- 
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ment. Now it is here asserted, that “ the 
judgment to condemnation,” spoken of, a- 
rose from ‘*one” offence. We have no 
concern in any of the sins of Adam, save 
his “one offence.” And that ‘one of- 
fence,” the Righteous Judge viewed as the 
legal guilt of all men, and accordingly, as 
is here implied, and as is expressly stated in 
the 18th v. he issued a judicial sentence 
involving the condemnation of all. But, 
although the ‘one offence’? of Adam was 
thus efficacious for the ruin of all men, still 
in respect of intrinsic efficiency, it falls short 
of the gift of righteousness by Jesus Christ. 
For his obedience abundantly avails, not 
merely to justification, but to the justifica- 
tion of condemned sinners, and not to their 
iustification from the *‘ one offence ’”’ of their 
representative, only, but to their justification 
from their many personal offences, also. 
“The free gift is of MANY OFFENCEs unto 
justification.” 

In the 17th verse the Apostle contrasts the 
death, which came by the sin of Adam, with 
the life, which is enjoyed through the 
righteousness of Christ ; and, in the way of 
magnifying the work of the second Adam, 
he concludes, that, however certain it be, 
that death reigned by the first Adam, yet 
there is, if possible, a greater certainty, that 
all, who receive the grace of God and em- 
brace the gift of righteousness, shall reign in 
life by Jesus Christ. What a most glorious 
and dignified personage, therefore, is Jesus 
Christ! How infinitely meritorious has 
been his conduct as our representative ! 
Why should any speak against his nghteous- 
ness, as being vicarious? And why should 
any refuse to appropriate it as their own 
righteousness ? Since it is in this way, and 
in this way alone, that we can, with the as- 
surance of absolute certainty, escape death 
and reap everlasting life. ‘* For, if by one 
man’s offence death reigned by one; MUCH 
MorE they who receive abundance of grace 
and of the gift of righteousness, shall reign 
in life by one, Jesus Christ.” 

The 18th verse is a general inference, 
embodying the substance of all that had been 
proved in the foregoing verses ; and in mak- 
ing it, the Apostle, at the same time, ob- 
serves the comparative method which he had 
before adopted. ‘ Therefore, as by the of- 
fence of one, judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation ; even so by the righteous- 
ness of one, the free gift came upon all men 
unto justification of life.” The reader will 
observe, that the words, judgment came, 
in the former clause, are a supplement bor- 
vowed from the 16th verse. Between an 
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offence and a state of condemnation, on ac- 

count of that offence, there necessarily in- 

tervenes a judgment, or judicial sentence 

founded on law ; hence this supplement is 

natural and is obviously imphed in the 

Apostle’s argument. This must be borne 

in mind ; because, some of the opponents of 

imputation are ready to admit, that, if the 

term ‘ judgment? had been here expressed 

by the Apostle, and if by the term con- 

demnation, which he uses, he mean any 

thing more than natural death, then the 

doctrine of the imputation of Adam's sin, is 
established. This, indeed, is honest; but 
to the force of truth are we indebted for the 
concession. Fora child may know, if the 
condemnation, here mentioned, imply an 
adjudication to suffer the whole penalty of 
the divine law, and this condemnation ex- 
tend to all men, and that by a judicial sen- 
tence, grounded upon the “ one offence ” of 
Adam, that, then, all must have been held 
guilty in Adam. But can any one seriously 
doubt that the term “ condemnation,” ex- 
pressed in this verse, relates to death, the 
penalty of the law, even to spiritual and 
eternal, as well as to temporal death? How 
unreasonable such a doubt, since that term 
stands directly opposed to “ justification of 
life!” For surely no person will maintain, 
that this “ justification of life’? signifies an 
exemption from natural death! Candor 
must admit, that it implies spiritual and 
eternal life, even such a life as is conse- 
quent upon justification before God. And 
when we also consider, that the supplying 
of the ellipsis, by the word “judgment,” is, 
as we have seen, indispensibly necessary, it 
follows, in spite of all opposition and cavil, 
that Adam’s offence is charged as the guilty 
cause of the spiritual condemnation of all. 
—The words, ‘the free gift came” in 
the latter clause of the verse, are also for 
the same reasons, properly supplied, by our 
Translators, from the 16th verse. It must 
not, however, from the language here em- 
ployed, be supposed, that ‘* justification ”” 
by Christ, is co-extensive with “condemna- 
tion’? by Adam. This would glaringly con- 
tradict what is elsewhere taught us, con- 
cerning the everlasting destruction of all, 
‘¢who know not God and who obey not the 
gospel.” The ‘all men,” therefore, in 
both clauses, does not denote identically the 
same persons, but only the whole number 
which each of those great federal heads, who 
are contrasted throughout the whole of this 
passage, respectively represented. By the 
offence of the one, ‘judgment came” upore 
all his representees to ‘ condemnation ;” 
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and by the righteousness of the other, “ the 
free gift came” upon all his representees to 
* justification of life.” 

The 19th verse explains more fully the 
reason of the divine procedure, mentioned in 
the 18th. Ifit be asked, why were all men 
subjected to a state of condemnation, on ac- 
count of the offence of one man? We are 
here furnished with the answer. viz: that 
“‘by one man’s disobedience they WERE 
MADE SINNERS,” constituted sinners, consi- 
dered as being guilty of that disobedience. 
Hence they were condemned, not as inno- 
cent creatures, but as being sinners, charge- 
able in the sight of heaven with the guilt of 
their representative. And so on the other 
hand, if it be asked, how are those, who are 
guilty and condemned sinners, put in pos- 
session of that incomparable privilege, 
«* justification unto life ?? The answer is, 
that such, * by the obedience of one,’’ Jesus 
Christ, are MADE RIGHTEOUS, constituted 
righteous, treated as righteous. Hence they 
are justified, not as yruilty creatures, but as 
being righteous, legally righteous, through 
the righteousness of their representative im- 
puted to them. In respect, then, of God's 
procedure relative to the condemnation and 
justification of men, the Apustle’s declara- 
tion, in this verse, is not only plain but 
highly instructive. ‘ For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners; so 
by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.” 

The foregoing explanatory remarks, it is 
believed, exhibit the true mind of the Spirit 
in this confessedly important, though much 
perverted scripture, and will be helpful in 
the further prosecution of the subject. 

(To be Continued.) 


—<— 


{For the Religious Monitor.] 

REASONS ASSIGNED FOR FASTING ON THE 
OCCASION OF TIIE DREADFUL PLAGUE 
THE CHOLERA, OR, THE SINS OF OUR 
TIMES. 

[Concluded fiom page 335.} 

Ir was my endeavour to draw before the 
reader a correct statement of our sins, that 
we might fast aright on the occasion of this 
Cholera. And I promised to suggest a few 
things respecting Fasting itself. Perhaps 
some will consider them too late. The 
Cholera has now subsided through the coun- 
try. Society has resumed its wonted gaity 
and sprightliness. Business has returned to 
its full tide. And all things are as they were. 
Well,.and has the cause of quarrel between 





you and God been removed, and the whole 
matter settled on a solid footing? If so, | 
may indeed be too late. Yet there is some 
ground to presume that wrong had gone on 
too far and too long, to be righted all of a 
sudden, and that they who think it is now 
ail over have not yet begun, nor looked in- 
to the true state of the case at all. There 
is reason to fear that many who have been 
so expeditious as to have it all over already, 
have been but white-washing the tomb, and 
that their last state is incomparably worse 
than their first. I will therefore proceed 
with my suggestions on the duty. 

In fasting it is essentially necessary that 
the heart be rightly affected with sin ; and 
in order to this it ought to be placed before 
us, and therefore we ought to use the proper 
means to accomplish this. The Psalmist, 
in fasting, said, “ my sin is ever before 
me.” 

The preceding part of this paper was des 
signed to aid in this particular, but not to 
supersede the necessity of every man 
“searching and trying his own ways,” by 
the word of God. Unless each one for him- 
self, conscientiously endeavour to bring his 
heart and life, in every station, and relation, 
which he fills, so far as it con be brought 
within the scope of vision, to the test, his 
joining with the multitude in the observance 
of a public fast, is but a wicked daring, to 
mock the searcher cf hearts, and provoke 
him to give us over to a reprobate mind. If 
this has been the manner of our late fasts, 
we have as much need to fast for them, as 
for any thing previous to them. To spend 
a small portion of a day in bearing a public 
discourse on the duty, or grounds of fasting, 
and the rest of it in our customary courses 
of sin and vanity, or in making up the lost 
time, is an impiety from which every teli- 
gious soul must recoil with horror. 

We may be truly affected with sin, under 
several notions of it, that are all founded ia 
truth, and yet not be rightly atfected by it 
at all. 

Sin, doubtless, has brought this Cholera, 
and disease, and death, in every form in 
which they appear among the human race. 
It has thrown the will and affections into a 
state of insubordination to the understand- 
ing, which has produced anarchy, bloodshed, 
and misery in every form. It has brought 
guilt upon the conscience, and a tormenting 
apprehension of divine indignation. It fills 
us with shame, and covers us with disgrace ; 
and we may be truly affected by it, even to 
sorrow and lamentation, in each of these 
views of it. Yet this is nothing more, for 
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aught 1 can see, than what the damned 
spirits may, and de feel; and, therefore, can 
be no eriterion of christian exercise. 

The right effect can be produced on our 
hearts, only by that view of it, in which it 
appears against God. This was that which 
aifected the holy Psalmist more than any 
thing else. ‘Against thee, thee only, have I 
sinned.” Ps. li. And all sin is the same in 
this respect. It strikes against his being at 
once, and says, ‘* There is no God.” Ps, 
xiv. It denies him to be omniscient, for it 
says, **God doth not see, nor God of Ja- 
cob know.” It is “ enmity against God,” 
against his wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth—against a trinity of 
persons in the unity of essence—against 
Christ the Son of God—God in human na- 
ture—against the law of God—against the 
erace of God—against all the works of God 
t gether. It is an abomination to Him who 
is infinitely lovely in himself. It is treachery 
to him who is infinitely faithful. It is the 
blackest ingratitude, to the most beneficent 
friend. But words fail to say what tt is. 
Hell itself will never be able tu develope all 
its deformity. If you would wish to see it 
in full, and bold relief, look to the top of 
Calvary, and behold the Eternal Son, suffer- 
jug in the flesh, at the hand of that Father, 
who bore infinite love to him at that very 
moment. It was for the sins of his chosen 
imputed to him. Such an injury done toa 
fellow worm, would fill an ingenuous mind 
with shame and contrition, and if it pro- 
duce not this effect, when done to the 
dread Sovereign and Judge of all the 
earth, we must be much nearer to the cast- 
ing off all profession of religion, and the 
avowal of infidelity, than any one suspects, 
and our fasting is but a fearful beguiling of 
our souls into everlasting perdition. 

We ought to beware, in fasting, of a legal 
temper of mind, which is ready to take 
advantage of all duties to turn them to some 
account before God, in our view, as though 
our fasting were a satisfaction to him for 
our sins, or, at least, gave us a ground of 
hope before him, or made us better than 
others who have not fasted. If by fasting, 
we shall fail into any of these notions, our 
last state is worse than our first. Such 
fasting, God will not regard, and it leaves us 
stout-hearted, and far from righteousness. 
However truly and properly we fast, we 
can be no profit to the Almighty, nor can it 
lay Him under any obligations. In itself 
considered, fasting is no more than what sin- 
ners are bound to, by the Moral Law, and 
the doing of it, entitles them to nothing. 

VoL. 1x. 
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And if any suppose, that these numerous 
Fasts that have been observed through the 
land, give them a right to the subsiding of the 
Cholera, or of any other Divine Judgement, it 
is very probable, that they will yet have to 
say, ‘* wherefore have we Fasted, and thou 
seest not? Wherefore have we afflicted our 
soul, and thou takest no knowledge? Isa, 
lviii. 3. 

On the other hand, we ought to take heed 
of going to the opposite extreme,—of 
viewing our sins asa ground for despair. 
However great and manifold they are, 
* there is forgiveness with God,” Ps. cxxx. 
equal to their demerit. There is merit in 
the blood of Christ, to atone for, and virtue to 
cleanse from all sin. And unless in fasting, 
we take hold of this blood as held out to us 
in the absolutely free offer of the Gospel, it 
will be essentially defective, and therefore 
unacceptable before the throne. God has 
never called any one to dispair wherever 
the Gospel is published, since it was first 
made known in the world. Viewing the 
absolute perfection of Christ’s Righteousness, 
and the absolute unconditionality of the offer 
of it to all—to us, \et us roll over upon it, 
the burden of all our sins. 

We ought also to remember, that Fasting, 
unaccompanied by a sincere purpose of a- 
mendment through Divine aid, is a hollow 
deception, and will prepare for going a far- 
ther length in wickedness, than we have yet 
done. And that no purpose of amendment 
can be sincere, unless it be to retrace ALL 
our wrong steps, and go back to the very 
begining of our defection from God and his 
truth, and make entire and thorough Refor- 
mation. Here there is much, very much, 
to do. And I fear it will not be done. And 
yet. without it, our fasting is only another 
step to sure destruction. It will not do the 
work, to lop off a few of the topmost 
twigs. If we mean to be honest with the 
searcher of hearts, and not to sport with his 
anger, we will strike the root—our dis- 
affection to a free salvation, emanating from 
absolute sovereiguty ; in other words, those 
truths of the Bible, commonly called the 
principles of the Reformation, the sum of 
which is contained in the Westminster Con- 
fession ; and go back to first love, and do our 
first work. We will thence proceed to 
cleanse the House of the Lord, of all the 
abominable doctrines and practices which 
spiritual idolaters have set up there, and re- 
store his ordinances as at the first. We 
will “cut down the groves, and break in 
pieces the images, and slay the priests with 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
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of God, and make a clean riddance of anti- 
scriptural, anti-christian worship out of the 
land And we “ will return unto the Lord 
with weeping and supplication,” and parti- 
cularly that he would forgive tie oft reprat- 
ed and long continued violation of solemn 
covenant engagements. We ought particu- 
larly to be ashamed because of our look- 
ing to human aid, and an arm of flesh, when 
we began to suspect ourselves to be in an 
evil case. I mean that host of contrivances, 
uncalled for, and unwarranted by the word 
of God, which have been brought to help 
Zion out of her strait—unions of churches 
based on some compromise of truth ; socie- 
ties, missionary boards, revivals, and what 
else of the same kind, originates from a ficti- 
tious charity. 

All these are physicians of no value. 
There is no balm in them that can heal the 
hurt of the daughter of Zion. 1 might ap- 
ply to them the argument of the apostle, to 
prove the insufficiency of the typical sacrifi- 
ces of old, to take away sin, viz: the 
necessity of offering them from year to year 
continually. For if these human plans could 
effectually revive and restore true and un- 
defiled religion, as at the first, there would 
be no necessity of that frequent recurrence 
to them, which we see takes place. Truly 
we CaN destroy ourselves, but in God only 
is our help. And since he has all this time 
been waiting to be gracious, we ought to 
be ashamed of all these vain and proud sellf- 
righteous endeavours, to obtain help from 
another quarter. From public, we ought to 
acne to private, family reformation, and 
rom that to personal, And it would require 
a great ovorturning of popular principles, 
and fashionable practices, yea, a revolution 
effecting the whole course of life, of which 
there is no sign, or prospect at present. 
But it wit. come in the time appointed, 
and that time is comparatively not far off. 
Without such a reformation, we can not be- 
lieve that God’s controversy with us is set- 
tled ; “‘ his anger is not turned away, but his 
hand is stretched out still,” and we will 
still ‘go on frowardly,” and “walk still more 
contrary unto him,”’ and other and heavier 
judgments will fall upon us, until the time 
he has set to favour Zion, by remembering 
her with the most undeserved mercy, in the 
midst of deserved wrath and destruction. 

Such reformation is only our duty, yet 
we ought to bear in memory that we are as 
insufficient for it, as the debtor is to pay has 
debts, alter his property and money 1s all 
expended. We want the heart and the 
principle, and in our fasts, and reformations, 


* nothing will come up but briars and thorns, 
until the Spirit be poured out from on high. 
While, therefore, a sense of the duty presses 
upon the conscience, a sense of our own 
weakness ought to impel us to go to the 
throne of grace for strength. 

Our fasts ought to be accompanied with 
thankfulness for mercies still continued. “It 
is of his mercies. that we are not consumed,” 
The greater part of the country has yet been 
exempt from this Cholera. He might have 
sent it with more severity, where it has 
come. He might have made his stroke to 
fall on all our substance ; and removed all 
his restrainsts from our corrupt propensities, 
and given us over to a reprobate mind, 
There are still many privileges to be enjoy- 
ed in civilcommunity. There is still a true 
church on the earth. The true doctrine and 
ordinances of the gospel are still preserved. 
There is yet made a free and unconditional 
offer of Christ, and eternal salvation, 
to the chief of sinners. He is beseeching 
us to accept, and waiting to be gracious, be- 
cause he delights in mercy.’ He is not deal- 
ing with us as we have sinned, nor requiting 
our ill. 

We have an High Priest that can be 
touched with a fellow-feeling, for our infir- 
mities, being in all points tempted like as 
we are. He has passed into the heavens, 
to make intercession for us, and he is able 
to save tothe very uttermost, seeing he 
ever lives to make intercession. We have 
the whole counsel of God revealed to us in 
the scriptures, in which are all the purposes 
of his love, and promises of his mercy, rati- 
fied by the blood of the cross—of easy access 
to the meanest and poorest in the land. 
© What shall we render unto the Lord for 
all these benefits??? We have nothing to 
render that is not his already, and surely it 
will be so much the more ungrateful, if we 
neglect to make even an acknowledgement 
to him of all these meicies. If we are not 
fully sensible of the number and value of 
continued mercy, neither are we riglitly af- 
fected with our sins, for both go together. 

In ovr fasts we ought to have many 
things to ask of God ; in particular, that he 
would stay his judgments—but still more 
that be would, by his sanctifying grace, re- 
move from our heart, and life, the procuring 
cause of them ; that he would open the eyes 
of the religious community, on the deceits 
and delusions practised upon them, and visit 
the churches with the real effusions of his 
Holy Spirit, and cause a genuine revival ol 
love to the whole truth, which is the only 
means of a holy heart, and life ; that he 
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would raise up men that will be valiant for 


the truth, and thereby for the souls of 


perishing sinners, who, regarding neither 
fear, nor favour, wii most faithfully, and 
boldly, yet humbly, and with much diffidence 
in themselves, declare the whole truth; and 
that he would deliver the churches from the 
‘wolves in sheep’s clothing,” that have got 
into all denominations, who, under a variety 
of hypocritical pretences, are seeking a 
popular name, a large salary, and an easy 
life. 
ouniions 
[For the Religious Mouitor.] 
ON DIVINE LOVE. 

ContremeLaTion I1.—On the love of the 
Father, displayed in giving his Son to be 
the Saviour of his people, illustrated from 
1 John iv 10. ‘** Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for out 
$103 


PREAMBLE. 


The Psalmist, David, sai h, ‘* delight thy- 
” To this we have the greatest 
eacouragement: for the Apostle John de- 
clares *‘ that God is love.” He isso ina 
very distinguished manner to fallen men, 
Thus he proclaimed his name to Moses: 
‘The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long 
suffering, abundant in goodaess and truth, 
Keeping mercy for thousands, furgiviag in- 
jyuity, transgression and sin, and that 
will by no means clear the guilty.” The 
meaning is, there will be a full revenge ta- 
ken upon the guilt, and a glorious display of 
mercy to tae sinner. 

We have contemplated the mutual love 
of the Father and the Son ia laying, and in 
accomplishing the plan of our salvation. But 
as Divine Love isa subject so excellent, and 
delightful, it may be proper to contemplate 
itas in the fountain from which it flows, 
and that is God himself: and inthe streams 
in which it runs, as displayed, distinctly, 
and karmoniously, by the Father, the Soa, 
and the Holy Ghost. 

We shall begin with the love of the 
Father, as expressed by the Apostle John, 
‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins. ’—But, as so 
many errors abound at present, which raze 
the foundation of the whole gospel, it is ne- 
cessary to make a few preliminary observa- 


tions, concerning redeeming love in general. 


self in God 


PART I. 


As deism so much abounds, we begin by 
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observing, Ist. That redeeming love is a 
subject which can be known only by divine 
revelation. Though ‘God hath not left 
himself without witness, in that he did good, 
giving us rain, and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with gladness,’? we could never 
have obtained the knowledge of redeemin 
love, if he had not given us the Bible. So 
true is that great remark, that extends itself 
over all the parts of our religion, “ Eye has 
not seen it.?? No sense can discover it. 
‘© Ear has not heard it.” No report can 
declare it. Nay, no imagination is able to 
frame and mould it—it cannot so much as 
‘enter into the hearts of men.” But **God 
reveals (hem to us by ns Spirit.’? He reveals 
other things by our spirits, as his eternal 
power and Godhead, in the works of Crea- 
tion. © There isa spirit in man, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty gives him un- 
derstanding * And thus, ‘the invisible 
things of God, what may be known of him, 
are manifested to us, for he has revealed it 
in us.” [But in the matter of redeeming 
love, he communicates himself in a higher 
way: he reveals them to us “ by his own 
Spirit ;” whose inquiries are hke himself, 
equal to a nature that “ searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God.” And he alone 
is capable of doing it: for, ‘*what man 
knows the things of a man, save the spirit 
of man that isin him? Evenso, the things 
af God knows no man, but the Spirit of 
God.” It is from him we have the doctrine 
of redeeming love. 

Suppose we could argue from God’s good- 
ness to his creatures below, that he has crea- 
tures above, whom he feeds and fills with his 
love, such a place must be for pure spirits, 
and such a portion for holy ones. But, 
what is that to us, who live ina world of 
sin, and houses of clay: the Bible alone re- 
veals salvation to the chief of sinners, 

And then, who could have contrived the 
manner? ** That in order to man’s going 
up into Heaven, God should come down up- 
on earth.” That ‘*the word should be 
made flesh, and dwell among us,” 
“That the just should die for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to Gol.” If these 
were to be the terms of our salvation, what 
angel, what man could have contrived, or 
durst have proposed them? ‘The Bible alone 
reveals these unaccountable doctrines, that 
Christ should ‘‘appear in the last days, 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” 
That by ‘his own death, he was to subdue 
him that had the power of death, that is the 
devil.” “That he should be made sin for 
us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
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made the righteousness of God in him.” 
That God, who loves the righteors, and 
hates the wicked, should be pleased ‘to 
bruise one who had done no violence, neither 
was any decite in his mouth.” These are 
all absurdities to the reason of man. No 
learning will bow to them, till the Spirit of 
God takes “the weapons of our warfare’ 

into his own hand. Then “ imaginations” 
(reasonings) ‘‘are cast down, and every 
high thing that exalis itself agaimst the 
knowledge of God.” Lay aside the evidence 
of divine revelation, these doctrines are so 
far from being true, that they are ridicu- 
lous. ‘* Where is the wise? Where is the 
scribe? Where is the disputer of this 
world? Has not God made foolish the wis- 
dom of this world?” For, ‘‘after the world 
in wisdom knew not God, it pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to sive them 
that believe.” To make human reason, 
which the Apostle calls, ‘* the natural man,’” 
&e., a dark corrupt faculty, the judge of di- 
vine revelation, is more absurd, than to try 
the light of the meridian sun by the smallest 
taper sunk in the socket. There is a ball 
of light rolling over this world; but what it 
is, the force of ils heat, and the strength of 
its beams, are things we dare not try.” 
Much more so is it here. Thus saith the 
Psalmist, ‘* O Lord my God, thou art very 
great: thou art clothed with honor and ma- 
gesty. Who coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment.” If God’s nature could 
be comprehended, and his decrees explained, 
he would not be equal to our adoration. 
When the Psalmist saith, ‘* he sent redemp- 
tion to his people: he hath commanded his 
covenant forever,’ his inference js an adora- 
tion, ** Holy and reverend is his name.” 
“ Who can by searching find out God? 
Who can find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion ?” The critics tell us, that the word 
rendered perfection signifies the parts or se- 
erets about the heart. As God’s wisdom 
ean receive no error, and his truth can pub- 
lish none, so we have nothing higher by 
which to try his testimony. Among men, 
the character of the witness depends upon 
the testimony. If a person declare a true 
thing, we believe him to be a true witness. 
But here, the truth of the testimony depends 
upon the character of the witness. ‘‘ God 
is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 
He is also, ‘a God of truth and without ini- 
quity,” (falsebood.) Thus he saith himself. 
“ Hear ; for ] will speak of excellent things : 
and the opening of my mouth shall be right 
things. or my mouth shall speak truth: 
and wickedness is an abomination to my 
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lipss All the words of my mouth ara in 
righteousness ; there is nothing froward or 
perverse in them.” 

“Shall human reason, which is dunced in 
things within its own sphere, pretend to sit 
asa judge upon a revelation which comes 
from the bosom of God, to be the eternal ad- 
miration of angels and men.”* What ¢an 
the deists say to these things? ** Let God be 
true, but every man a liar: as it is written, 
that thou mightest be justified in thy sayings, 
and mightest overcome when thou art 
judged ” 

2. Redeeming love resides in, and flows 
from, One Being, and that is God himself, 
the great infinite One. The heathens had 
‘‘gods many, and lords many,” to whom 
they made supplication for different favours. 
** But to us there is but one God,” who is 
the sole author of all the bounties of provi- 
dence, and all the blessings of salvation. 
Thus saith the church, “ blessed be ‘the 
Lord, who daily loadeth us with benefits, 
even the God of our salvation, Selah. He 
that is our God, is the God of salvation, 
and unto God the Lord belong the issues 
ftom death ”—It will do the deists no harm, 
to present them with the opinions of the 
most learned of the Gentile nations.—Let 


us begin with the wisdom of Egypt. “If 


we believe Macrobius, there was no people 
in the world could vie for learning with the 
Egyptians, who makes Egypt in one place, 
‘the mother of all arts,’ and in another, the 
‘father of all philosophical sciences. The 
wisdom of Solomon is set forth with this ehar- 
acter, ** That it exceeded the wisdom of all 
the children of the East country, and all the 
wisdom of Egypt.’? And Stephen, by the 
Holy Ghost sai, that ** Moses was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. And 
yet there was no nation more sunk in gross 
idolatry. ‘Though they considered a sheep 
as an abomination, (Exod. viii. 26.) they 
worshiped every other annimal, and vege- 
table, and even the Nile itself: because they 
thought that God was in every creature, 
that he made. But God condemned their 
idolatry. Thus he said to Moses, “* Against 
all the gods of Egypt, 1 will execute judg- 
ment: I am the Lord.” And _ saith the 
Prophet Isaiah, “The borden of Egypt: 
Behold the Lord rideth upon a swift cloud, 
and shall come into Egypt: and the idols 
of Egypt shall be moved at his presence, 
and the heart of Egypt shall melt in the 
midst of it.” 

The Chaldeans are next in order. They 


* Alexander Moncrief. 
t Stillingfleet. Qvigines sacra, p. 122. 
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slso excelled in learning, particularly in as- 
tronomy. But their’s was a land of graven 
images. Nebuchadnezzar had a treasure- 
house for his god. But God poured con- 
teinpt upon their idols. ‘ Brit boweth 
down, Nebo stoopeth, their idols were upon 
the beasts, and upon the cattle: your earri- 
ages were heavy laden; they were a bur- 
den to the weary beast. They stoop, they 
bow down together; they could not deliver 
the burden, but themselves are gone into 
captivity.” Again, Babylon is taken. Bel 
is confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces : 
her idols are confounded, her images are 
broken in pieces.” 

The Grecians distinguished themselves by 
their polite researches. but they thought 
‘¢the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and man’s device.” 
Nay, at //hens, the seat of philosophy, and 
the fine arts, they had an altar with this in- 
scription, TO TH UNKNOWN GOD. 
In fine, 

Though we read of the virtue of the an- 
cient Romans, yet even, in what is called 
the golden age, Cicero himself, wrote a 
book **De natura Deorum :” i. e. concerning 
the nature of the gods. Thus, ** All people 
walked every one in the name of his god.” 

What can the most learned and candid 
deists. say to these incontestable facts? Will 
they prefer a Voltaire, a Volney, a Boling- 
broke, a Shaftsbury, a Hiame, and lastly a 
poor profane Paine, to all the wisdom of 
Egypt, the learning of the Chaldeans, and all 
the philosophers in Greece, and Rome !— 
Thus, though people can wow delineate the 
religion of nature with a Bible in their hand, 
they who had it not, never knew the true 
God, nor worshipped him as ove.—The uni- 
ty of the Godhead, was ever the grand ar- 
ticle of revealed religion, the Jews had it 
placed in the front of their law. When the 
Scribe asked Christ; which was the first 
commandment of all, he answered, ‘* The 
first of all the commandments is this, hear 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” 
And as the Jews threw off their idolatry, 
with their last captivity, ‘ the Scribe him- 
self said to him, well, Master, thou hast said 
the truth, for there is one God, and there is 
no other but he.” Nor does our Saviour 
contradict him, but owns that he answered 
discreetly. When the Gentiles turned from 
idols, it was to serve the living and true 
God —Thus, God is often mentioned in the 
Unity of his nature. It is said, ** Thou art 
God, even thou alone,” i. e. there is a 
meaning of the word, that is only thine. 
So again, * Thou whose name alone is Je- 
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hovah.” There is but one Almighty. It 
is the attribute not of a person, but a nature, 
to distinguish it from all that is derived and 
limited. We press this with ferveney, and 
firmness, in opposition to those unreason- 
able men, who, because we believe the 
doctrine of the trinity, affirm that we main- 
tain that there are three Gods, while we al- 
ways declare, that there is no more than one. 
The Scriptures, which are the rule of our 
faith, declare as fully, and plainly against 
three Gods, as against three thousand, In 
speaking of one God, according to the lan- 
guage of revelation, all other deities are 
struck off, “among the gods, there is 
none like unto thee, O Lord, neither are 
there any works like to thy works.” Nay, 
they are struck out of the comparison, “ thou 
art greatand dost wondertul works, thou art 
God alone.”—T his one God is the fountuin 
of all the divine love, which flows so abun- 
dantly in. the salvation of the church. 
“How great is his goodness, how great is 
his beauty !” 

3. Though the scriptures reveal the 
most high God as no more than one, yet they 
declare that he exists witha distinction, 
neither greater nor Jess than that of threc per- 
sons. We are plaiuly told that “there are 
three, that bear record in heaven, the Fa- 
ther, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and 
that these three are but one.” If any dispute 
the authority of this text, we have the truth 
in others, and we have it more abundantly. 
Our Saviour commissioned the disciples to 
*‘ baptize in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The bene- 
diction of the Apostle is orginally, and prop- 
erly a supplication. The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost.’ The Mes- 
sage tothe Seven Churches of Asia, be- 
gins with ‘ grace and peace, from him which 
is, Was, and is to come, and from the sever 
spirits which are before his throne, and from 
Jesus Christ.” So, ** you are elect accords 
ing to the foreknowledge of God the father, 
through santification of the Spirit, and the 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus.” “* Wheth- 
er we are baptized or blessed, it is into the 
name of three. The number is never en- 
larged, and never diminished. If the scrip- 
ture had not designed we should have spoken 
of so many in our professions and ado- 
rations, we should never have had their 
names. But it is plain, that though our sur- 
render in baptism, is to the only living and 
true God, yet we cannot leave out any sing- 
le person in the trinity.’* 


* Bradbury. 
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4. Divine love is displayed by each per- 
son in the Godhead, as if he were the sole 


author of our salvation, because he is God.- 


** Blessed be the Ged, even the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who hat!: blessed us 
with all spiritual "Vente net in heavenly things 
in Christ, And yet Christ loved tle church, 
and gave himself for it. And he was ‘God 
who purchased the church with his own 
blvod.’? In fine, saith the Apostle, “ ve 
are washed, ve are sanctified, ye are justifi- 
ed in the name of the Lord Jesus, sad by 
the Spirit of our God.” Now ‘“‘it is God 
who sanctifies.” And believers are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Lord.” (If it had been ex- 
pressed in the language of the Oid Testa- 
ment, it would have been Jekovah,) 
Spirit.”"—It is a saying generally admitted 
“that all the external works of God are 
common to the whole Trinity.’’—-Gregory 
Nazianzen saith, ‘the one name common to 
three, is the deity.’”? Hence Austin gives 
it asa rule in s; eaking of the Holy Trinity : 
When one person of the three is named in 
any work, the whole Trinity is to be under- 
stood to affect it, as 1 read in Dr. Owen. 
This doctrine ‘s very plainly and curiously 
expressed in our Shorter Catechism. 
“« There are three persons in the Godhead, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
these three are one God, the same in sub- 
atance, equal in power and glory.”” We ob- 
serve, 

5 That Divine Love is displayed i in our 

salvation, by all the persons in the Godhead, 
jn a manner peculiar to each, that is in a 
personal way.—Indeed there are many 
acts of love which are attributed, in promis- 
cuous language, to every one of them, as hes 
been observed in general, i in the preceding 
particular, which we may here unfold with 
a little enlargement: our spiritual life, and 
light; our pardon and acceptance; our 
sanctification, perseverance, resurrection 
from the dead ; our admittance into heaven, 
and our entertainment there, each of these 
is sometimes ascribed to the Father, some- 
times to the Son. and all of them to the 
Holy Ghost, which proves an equality of 
nature. But there are others, that we never 
read of, but as personal actions. Thus, 

“In this was manifested the love of God 
toward us, because that God sent his only 
begotten Son into the world that we miglit 
live through him. Herein is love not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
Once more. ‘ We have seen and do tes‘i- 
fy, that the Father sent the Son to be the 
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Saviour of the world.”"—The Son displayed 
his love in many things, peculiar to himself, 
which are never ascribed to the Father, or 
the Spirit. He alone assumed the ‘eal 
nature. Hetock not on him, (he did not 


y hold on, or engage for) ‘* the nature of 
angels: but le took on him,” (engaged for 
the seed of Abraham. “ Foras much then as 


the children are part ikers of flesh and blood, 
he also himself took part of the sa me.” 
Divinity in the person of the Son alone as- 
sumed the human nature. He alone was 
nade of a women made under the law.” 
Iie is that eternal life who was wath the 
Father, and was manifested to us, was looked 
upon and handled. He alone ‘ was made 
a curse for me and did by himself purge 
our Sins,” ‘We is the first begotten from 
the dead” He is our advocate with the Fa- 
ther, and wil/, in person, judge the world. 

The Spirit is said, to move holy men 
of God, before Christ came, and to make 
apostles and overseers of the churches of- 
terwards. He formed and purified the hv- 
man nature of Christ, and anointed him to 
preach the gospel. He dwells in believers, 
their bodies are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost. He is the earnest in their hearts, 
and sealeth-them. Dr. Owen wayne it 
is not any werk, or attestation of the Spir- 
it. ‘the Spirit himself is the seal. ‘Ye 
were sealed with that Holy Spirit of prom- 
ise.”’ 

7. Thovgh the persons in the Trinity, 
act distincily, and each one in a manner 
peculiar to himself, they do not, they can- 
not act separately, or the one as the agent 
and instrument of the other, and the reason 
is, that the civine nature, which is the prin- 
ciple of all divine operations, is possessed 
equally by themall. So that whatever per- 
son performs any work, it is the work of the 
only living and true God. This will ap- 
pear, by reviewing the particulars mention- 
ed, in the preceeding observation. 

Ist. It was the }'ather who sent the Son 
to be the Saviour of the world, and this can 
be no other than the work of God. ‘* When 
the fullness of time was come, God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, made un- 
cer the law.” * Blessed be the Leet God of 
Israel, we has visited and redeemed his 
people, and raised up a horn of salvation.” 
The disciples said * we believe that thou 
camest forth from God.” 

2d. The Son did many things, that are 
peculiar to his person. He alone wasa 
child born, a sacrifice for sin, and the first 
begotten from the dead. And though these 
descriptions belong to the human nature, yet 
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the redemption that he fulfilled by them, 
will prove the divine. He who was of the 
seed of David according to the flesh, must 
be over all, God blessed forever. None but 
a God could be incarnate: so as to redeem 
them that are under the law, that they might 
receive the adoption of sons. Hail an angel 
been made a partaker of flesh and blood, he 
might have lived and died, but he could nev- 
er have reconciled us te God. His blood 
would not have been able, to do away one 
sin. He could not have trod the wine-press. 
‘brist did that alone. And therefore the 
seed of the woman, was no other than God 
manifest in the flesh. 

8d. The Holy Spirit has things said of 
him, which are not attributed either to the 
Father or Son, ina personal way. Such as 
furnishing out prophets, apostles, pastors and 
Teachers: sanctifing, comforting and secur- 
ing believers. And all these suppose, and 
declare a divine nature. The Scriptures of 
the prophets were given by inspiration of 
God. And yet, holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Iloly Ghost. The 
apostles had a greater unction, from the 
Holy One, than any ever received before, or 
J believe shall do again, and it was by the 
Holy Ghost’s coming down upon them, that 
they were endowed with power from on 
high Itis God alone who would give 
pastors, after |:is own heart, to feed us with 
knowledge and understanding. This is no 
other than the Holy Ghost who made them 
overseers. God put words into Aaron’s 
mouth, and the disciples spake asthe Spirit 
gave them utterance. He that is bora of 
the Spirit is bornof God. He is the Com- 
forter > and yet it is God who comforts 
them that are cast down. You are the tem- 
pels of the Holy Ghost: that is, God dwells 
in you. By this relation to the third per- 
son of the Holy Trinity, you are called the 
temple of the living God. Your perse- 
verance is owing to the Spirit, who shall 
guide and lead you into the land of upright- 
ness. This is no other than God’s guiding 
you by his counsel, and receiving you up to 
his glory.—The particulars in this, and the 
preceding observation, are borrowed from 
Bradbury’s sermons on Baptism, which the 
reader may consult at large. 

8. Lastly. All the persons in the God- 
head concur with each other, acting jointly 
and harmoniously in all the displays of their 
love, in our salvation. We have contem- 
plated the unity of counsel, and harmony of 
love, between the Father and the Son, in 
laying and in accomplishing the plan of our 
salvation, and we will explain it more fully 





when we contemplate the love of the Son, 
distinctly, by itself. We will also shew 
the harmony of the love of the Spirit, both 
with the Father and the Son, when we con- 
template Azs love, displayed in our salvation, 
both towards the person of Christ, and his 
people. We shail conclude, at present, by 
observing in general, that as the Father ap- 
pointed, qualified, and sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world: So the Son ap- 
pealed to his Father at last. “1 have glo- 
rified thee on the earth: I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to du.” And 
as the Father and the Son send the Spirit, 
so he also will finish his work, by leading 
the saints to the land of uprightness.— 
It was judged necessary to illustrate and 
confirm the preceeding observations. Fir 
without some knowledge of the distinct and 
harmonious operations of the persons in the 
Godhead, it seems impossible to take one 
right step in the first and funcamental duty, 
in all religion, and that is prayer. This is 
plainly laid before us by the Apostle. 
Through him,” (1. e. Christ Jesus ), **we, 
both Jews and Geutiles, have access by one 
Spirit unto the Father. 
(To be Continued.) 
——— 
PSALMODY. 


To the Editor of the Orthodox Presbyterian, (Ire 
land.) 

Srr,—Having seen in The Orthodox 
Presbyterian, some months ago, a very in- 
teresting history of the several different ver- 
sions of the Psalms, 1 hoped the writer 
would have gone farther, and said some- 
thing about the practical use of those inspi- 
red songs. What avails knowledge about 
any sunject connected with religion, if it is 
not accompanied by practice ? 1 would wish, 
therefore, through the medium of your pub- 
lication, to call the attention of Christians to 
this subject, and suggest a few things, as 
answers to objections made to the Psalms, 
both by Presgyterians and Independents, 

It is adgaitted by all whom we call Or. 
thodox, that the very object for which the 
Psalms were intended by the Spirit of God 
was, that they should be used in his own 
service. But the great objection to them 
is, “they were made for Old Testament 
times, and are not suited to New Testa- 
ment worship.” This objection is alto- 
gether unfounded in whatever way we 
view it. In the first place, it is unscriptaral 
to make any such distinction as this objec- 
tion implies, bet ween the Old and New Tes- 
tament. Are they not both the same revela- 
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tion of grace and mercy to man? What 
would the New Testament be without the 
Olu? A new religion a'together, without 
suppurt or foundation. The New Testa- 
ment gives furiher light indeed; but is it 
not the same sun that pours forth the first 
dawn in the morning, atd shines more and 
more unto the perfect day? I hive heard 
the Old Testament very appropriately com- 
pared to a shining lamp, and the New Tes- 
tament to a reflector that increases its 
brilliancy. If we }ook into the lives and 
conversation of believers under the old dis- 
pens.tion. we shall find them not inferior to 
those under the New Testament. Although 
they had noi the Gospel so fully revealed as 
we have, yet this want was made up to 
them by the abundant communication of the 
Holy Spirit. Jobs words are as plain and 
as strong as any of the apostles coyld have 
used. Jub xix. verse 20, “1 know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth: and though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall | see God, whoin I shall 
see for myself, and my eyes shall behold, 
and not another, thougn my reins be con- 
sumed within me.” Is not this the very 
language of the New Testament—* God 
manifested in the flesh,” which points out 
the “self-same Spirit,’ revealing the one 
Gospel from the first promise made to 
Adam, to the last “ Amen, even so, come 
Lord Jesus??? But again, where can we 
find, even in the New Testament, any 
thing breathing more of spirituality, heaven- 
ly mindedness, and devoiedness to God, 
than most of the Psalms? Where, even in 
the New Testament, are the pollution of 
man by sin, the necessity of regeneration, 
of sanctification of heart, and uprightness of 
conduct, before he can approach to God, more 
clearly expressed ? 

No composition of man can, for one mo- 
ment, be compared with the Psalms, there 
are so many grand ideas contained in them 
in a few words; some of them descnbing 
the glory and the extent of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom ; others the glory of his person ; 
others describing the character and conduct 
of a believer; others again detailing the 
providences of God to nations in general, 
and to his own people in particular. There 
are also a great many prophetic Psalms, 
some of them already fulfilled, some of them 
referring to a day yet future. Our Lord 
speaks of how many things were written in 
the Psalms, concerning himself; the apos- 
tles show how highly they valued the book 
of Psalms, by their quoting so often from it. 
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In fact, there is no part of Old Testament 
Scripture so often cited into the New Tes. 
tament, and it is worthy of particular re. 
mark, that the first chapter of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, whose object is to set forth the 
dignity of the Redeemer’s character and 
office, is neatly all taken from this very 
book of Psalms. There isa strange incon- 
sistency and contradiction among Christians 
of the present day upon this subject. 


Some 
. Ley 
who think 


themselves nearest the truth, 
who profess a strict and literal adherence to 
the Scriptures, and boast that they have 
laid aside the works of men in every thing 
connected with religion, have yet ‘in this 
most solemn part of religious worship allow. 
ed the works of men to be introduced along 
with these divinely inspired songs,—if, in- 
deed, they have not altogether excluded the 
latter. 

Another objection is, that some of the 
Psalms are cruel and vindictive. Some of 
them, indeed, Hezekiah-like, bring the pro- 
fane words of the wicked, spoken against 
God and his people, and spread them out 
before the Lord, praying over them, that he 
would vindicate his own cause in his own 
time ; and others proclaim deserved punish- 
ment upon the workers of iniquity. But 
other parts of Scripture may be rejected for 
the same reason,—why read _ vindictive 
chapters more than sirg vindictive psalms? 
The souls under the altar are represented, 
in vision, crying, ‘how long, Lord, holy 
and true, dost thou not avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth?” And when 
sabylon is overthrown, hear the proclama- 
tion of the angel,—‘ rejoice over her, O 
heaven, and ye holy apostles and prophets ; 
for God hath avenged you of her.”’ 

Anvther objection is, that the name Jesus 
is not in the I’salms. The name Jesus is 
not in tie translation, but the words ‘ Sa- 
viour” and * Salvation,’? whose meaning 
the name ‘ Jesus” expresses, are used to 
render the Hebrew word, from which * Je- 
sus” is derived, according to the reason 
given by the angel, why the Redeemer was 
to be called by this name, * because he shall 
save his people from their sins.”” But we 
have a variety of other names in the Psalms, 
equally descriptive of his glorious character ; 
in the second I’salm he is called the ** Anoint- 
ed,’? which the Apostle Peter, in quoting 
the passage, translates ‘‘ Christ.’? Acts. iv. 
26—* The kings of the earth stood up, and 
the rulers were gathered together against 
the Lord, and against his Christ.” The 
name or title, “ Lord,” is given to the Sa- 
viour in the Psalms, as well as in the New 
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Testament. Thus in the hundred and tenth 
psalm, ‘* The Lord said to my Lord, sit thou 
on my right hand until I make thy enemies 
thy footstool ;” this also the Apostle Peter 
quotes, in his first sermon on the day of 
Pentecost. The same psalm goes on to de- 
scribe him as the great High Priest and 
Judge of the nations, himself executing the 
judgment upon them, The writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews also applies the title 
‘«* Lord,’ in the hundred and second psalm 
to Christ: ** And thou, Lord, in the begin- 
ning hast laid the foundations of the earth, 
and the heavens are the works of thy hands.” 
It would be too tedious to mention how of- 
ten this title, Lord, (Adonai in the original ) 
is supplied to the Lord Christ in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and in the Psalms. 

As to the Hymns and Paraphrases, I nev- 
er could see any authority from Scripture 
for introducing them into the most solemn 
part of religious worship. One argument 
for paraphrases is, that any part of Scrip- 
ture may be paraphrased as well as the 
Psalms. This would be an argument if the 
Psalms were paraphrased, but.a translation 
is nota paraphrase. Every person who 
knows any thing of composition or language, 
knows that a poem would translate into 
poetry in another language more easily than 
any piece of prose would. Besides the 
metrical version in general use in Scotland 
and Ireland (allowed by all persons of taste 
to be the best yet in use) is nota paraphrase. 
In some places there are afew words added, 
sometimes the words merely transposed to 
answer the verse, but there is never aay 
change of sense; and where there are ad- 
ditional words, they sometimes bring out the 
meaning of the original better than the prose 
translation. For instance in the second 
psalm, verse sixth, the prose is: Yet have 
J set my King upon my holy hill of Sion;” 
the metrical version is :— 

** Vet notwithstanding I have him 
To be my King appointed ; 

And over Sion my holy hill 
I have him King anointed.” 

The Hebrew word means setting apart, 
by anointing, as it was usual in ancient times 
to set prophets, priests, and kings apart to 
their offices: so that here is no paraphrase, 
but a more accurate translation than the 

rose. 

Another thing to be considered is, are 
these things, which it has become fashion- 
able to introduce instead of Scripture, agree- 
able to Scripture? At present I shall only 
take notice of two of the paraphrases usually 
bound up with our Bibles and Psalm-books 

VoL. rx. 
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The very first, althoug’ thee is nothing in 
it contrary to Scripture has yet scarcely any 
resemblance to the first chapter of Genesis. 
That chapter has been quoted by writers on 
taste, as an example of the sublime; but 
they would look in vain for sublimity in the 
paraphrase. In the description of the crea- 
tion, we read of a firmament, but not one 
word about clouds; the paraphrasist does not 
seem to have been aware, that the first 
earth were not the same with * the heavens 
and earth that now are, and ‘‘are reserved 
unto fire.”? But the more exceptionable one 
is the forty-fourth, which I understand is of- 
ten sung at communions :-— 
‘* Behold the Saviour on the cross, 
A spectacle of woe! 
See from his agonizing woun'ls, 
The blood incessant flow ! 

Is this Scripture language ? or is there a 
single word to countenance it from the one 
end of the Bible to the other? The writers 
of the gospels give a plain history of the 
sufferings of Christ, without using any ex- 
pression to draw forth our pity or commis- 
seration. Thisisa soul-ruining delusion too 
much practised from the pulpit. When the 
apostles speak of the cross of Christ, they do 
it with joy and triumph, without a single 
word to work upon the human sympathies, 
If a sinner be really awakened to a sense of 
his sin, he will able to estimate the load of 
suffering which the Saviour endured. with- 
out such artificial excitement; and if he be 
not awakened, this tragic emotion will soon 
wear off, without producing any permanent 
good. Mankind in theirnatural state are so 
selfish, that unless they feel wants or dan- 
ger to themselves, the sufferings of any per- 
son, wether divine or human, will make lit- 
tle impres-iun upon their hearts. The peo- 
ple of God under the first dispensation were 
taught to take the same view of the suffer- 
ings of the promised Saviour, by the rejoice 
ing over the substituted sacrifice ; for, while 
the sacrifice was offering up, the priests were 
singing around the altar. We have a mi- 
nute account of this rejoicing in a time of 
revival of religion in the dayscf Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, 2 Chron. xxix. 27, 28, where 
it is recorded, that the priests and singers 
praised, and sounded with trumpets all the 
time the offering was consuming upon the 
altar. But we find this very people so far 
degenerated afterwards, as to turn this re- 
joicing into mourning in the days of Malachi, 
in whose writings (chapter ii. verse 13) we 
hear the Lord’s reproof, by his prophet, for 
this as well as other sins :—*‘ And this have 
ye done, covering the altar of the Lord with 
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tears, with weeping, and with crying out, 
in so much that he regardeth it not any 
more, or receiveth it with good will at your 
hands.” 

To sum up the argument between Psalms 
on the one hand, and Ilymns and Parapiras- 
es on the other, in one word—Can faith rest 
on any thing but the word of God alone ? 
If we then sing any thing else but the words 
of divine inspiration, we lose the comfort 
and delight of the exercise. 

Christians of the present day, in a grest 
many places, have also degenerated in their 
manner of singing. When singing, instead 
of being viewed as a high privilege and de- 
lightiul exercise, is looked upon rather as a 
prologue or epilogue to the discourse of a 
preacher, “it does not matter much what is 
sung. A person accustoined to worship 
along with an assembly of Christians, join- 
ing with one vvice an | apparently with one 
heart, feels very unhappy, as Lean testify 
from experience in one of those meeting- 
houses where the new-fashioned refinements 
are introduced, where the precentor in his 
official robe, with perhaps a choir along with 
him, stands up and sings a few verses, while 
the congregation, with the exception of a 
few in the gallery, remain as mute as the 
seats they occupy. Such a person is almost 
tempted to say—‘ Is thisa church of Christ ? 
or can these be Christians?’? If Christians 
assemble together only as spectators or 
hearers, without desiring to worship the 
Lord with all their heart, with all their 
strength, and with all their soul, it is no 
wonder that they reap little benefit. 

That these few hints may call the atten- 
tion of Christians to this important subject, 
is the sincere wish of 

CHRISTIANA, 
——— 
INABILITY. 
(Extract from Anderson's Letters.) 

Some who profess to teac’ Calvanistic 
doctrines, have offered such explanations of 
the inability of fallen man to do what is 
spiritually good as appear to deviate from 
the principles of the reformation. ‘The com- 
mon objection of the Pelagians and Semi- 
Pelagians is to this purpose: ‘‘ To suppose 
that God commands what we have no abili- 
ty to perform, is to represent him as unjust. 
We cannot be under a moral obligation to 
do what is not in our power.” In answer 
to this objection our old divines commonly 
observed, that, though God could not, con- 
sistently with his justice and goodness, re- 
quire of man any obedience, which he had 
not ability, in the state wherein he was 
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created, to perform ; yet, when man by the 
fall had wilfully thrown away that ability, 
God did not thereby lose his right of requis 
ring obedience.* But this answer is now 
deemed insufficient. Our new divines pre- 
tend that the objection is better answered, 
by distinguishing between natural and moral 
ability ; alleging, that men, in their fallen 
state, have still a natural ability to believe 
in Christ, to repent of sin, and to perform 
every other duty acceptably ; but have no 
moral ability todoso. On this point it may 
be useful to offer a few observations. 

1. There are indispositions and inabilities 
of body and mind, which are not, in them- 
selves, contrary to the holy law of God; 
such as the inability of an idiot to acquire 
knowl dge, the inability of the blind to read 
the scriptures, the inability of the heathens 
to comply with the offers of salvation, which 
they never heard. Such inabilities may be 
called physical or natural: they are not, 
in themselves, contrary to the holy law of 
God, which by no means, requires what is 
thus physically impossible. We are far 
from saying, that the inability of fallen man 
to do what is spiritually good, is natural in 
this sense: for every one must allow the in- 
ability of those who are grown up and have 
the exercise of reason, to know their Crea- 
tor ariglit, and to love him above all things, 
according to the external revelation which 
is actually made to them in his works, and 
especially in his word, to be of a quite dif- 
ferent kind from the inabilities just now 
mentioned. This inability, considered as, 
in itself, contrary to the holy law of God, 
may rightly be called moral inability. But 
it may also be justly called natural, as 
the whole nature of man is subjected to it; 
as it is the want of that original righteous- 
ness, which was natural to man, till he lost 
it by the fall; as it is so absolute, that no 
tran, before a change of nature in saving 
conversion, can exert a single act spiritually 
good ; every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart being only evil continually. 
Thus, though we allow, that the unregene- 
rate man’s inability to believe in Christ is 
moral and voluntary, so that he alone is the 
blameable cause of it ; yet it cannot be justly 
culled moral in opposition to natural, as 
now explained ; or, as if the act of the will 
in refusing to close with the gospel-offer, 





* Frustra se opponunt Pelagiani et Semi-Pela- 
giani omnes; objicientes, Deum sic in mandatis 
fore injustum, et hominem in peccatis excusabilem. 
Respondetur, neutrum sequi, quia impotentia ho- 
minis est culpabilis, et voluntarie contracta, per 
quam Deus jure suo non excidit. Marckii Mcdulla, 
capite xv. 
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were the only bar or hindrance to his attain- 
ment of saving faith ; for that act itself is 
hindered negatively, by the want of that 
supernatural grace, which being withheld, it 
is impossible : and postively, not only by 
the will, but also by the corruption of the 
whole nature, by which the will in the un- 
regenerate is so completely enslaved, so 
bound as with a chain, that it can do nothing 
towards its own deliverance.* 

2. If the spiritual impotence, which man 











* Licet dubium non sit, impctentiam istam vo- 
Juntariam esse et culpabilein, ut nemini nisi homini 
soli ejus causa adscribenda sit. Non potest tamen 
dici absolute, solam hominis voluntatem prohibere 
quo minus credat, quia, ut negasive id quoque pro- 
hibet carentia et privatio gratie, qua posita crede- 
ret, et sine gua i:mpossibile est eum credere; ita 
positive id prohibet etiam, non simpliciter ejus vo- 
juatas, sed nativa ista corruptio, que voluntatem 
jufecit, et qua, veluticatena spirituali, peccato ita 
mancipatur, utillam ex se & suis viribus sine gra- 
tia abrumpere et excutere nunquam possit. 

Turretini Institutionis, Loco decimo, Questione 
iv. Th. 41. 


If man’s !nability to do what is spiritually 
good were only moral in the sense now explained, 
then we might admit the Pelagian opinion that no 
other cause is necessary to saving conversion than 
moral suasion. The Arminian scheme is, at bot- 
tom, much the same with the Pelagian: for what- 
ever internal work of the Spirit they acknowledge, 
they still insist thatit has no other effect, with re- 
gard to the will, than that of persuasion; the will, 
according to them, having sufficient ability to 
choose what is spiritually good. Nay, some pro- 
fessed Calvinists, such as John Cameron, who 
taught divinity at Saumur in France in the first 
part of the 17: century, and his followers, seem to 
have gone into the same opinion. For, though they 
allow the work of the Spirit to be always victorious 
in the case of the elect, yet they ascribe the whole 
success of it to a high degree of moral suasion. 
But the Reformers in the 16th centery, and such as 
adhere to their doctrine, acquiescing in the simpli- 
city of the scripture on this head, maintained, 
that. in order to conversion, a real creation is ne- 
cessary, though not of the substance of the soul, yet 
of those gracious habits and dispositions, without 
which it is as incapable of acts spiritually good, as 
a dead body is of performing the actions of a living 
man. This new creation exten ls to all the faculties 
of the soul, on account of the total corruption of 
our nature. Such is the doctrine of the tenth of the 
thirty-nine articles of the church of Engiand. ‘*The 
condition of man after the fall of Adam is, that he 
cannot turn or prepare himself, by his own natural 
strength and good works, to faith and calling upon 
God. Wherefore we have no power to do good 
works pleasant and acceptable to God,—without 
the grace of God by Christ preventing us, that we 
may have a good will,—and working with us, when 
we have that good will.” To the same purpose in 
the ninth chapter of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, it is declared, that “ Man by his fall into a 
state of sin, hath wholly lost ALL ABILITY OF WILL 
to any spiritual good accompanying salvation : so 
as a natural man, being altogether averse from that 
good, and dead in sin, is not able by his own 
strength, to convert himself, or to prepare himself 
thereunto.” 
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has contracted by the fall, be no more than 
the want of inclination or willingness to do 
what is spiritually good; then it is no more 
than such inability as that of a man in per- 
fect health to go out of his house; or that 
of a good scholar to write, when he has no 
inclination to do sos ©As it would be mani- 
festly absurd to express the want of inclina- 
tion in these cases by saying, he cannot go 
out of his house, he cannot write; so if the 
spiritual impotence of fallen man were no 
more than what is now represented, it would 
be no less absurd, to say, as the scripture 
does, He cannot come to Christ, he cannot 
please God; he has no strength, no life in 
him. John vi. 44. 53. Rom, v. 6. viii 
8. Upon that supposition, there would 
appear to be no room for the apostle’s dis- 
tinction between being actually not subject 
to the law of God, and being utterly inca- 
pable of subjection to it; and between God’s 
working in us to will and his working in 
us todo. Rom. vii. 7, Philip. ii. 13. 

3. It is much to be observed, that, accords 
ing to the Scripture, man’s spiritual impo- 
tence lies in the understanding as well as in 
the will, 1 Corinth. i. 14. The natural 
man receiveth not thethings of the Spirit 
of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him, neither can he know them, because 
they «ure spiritually discerned, If it be 
said, that the things of the Spirit of God are 
foolishness to the natural man, because he 
wilfully misrepresents them; no, says the 
apostle, it is because he cannot know them: 
and farther, if it be said, that it isonly from 
his inattention, that he cannot know them; 
the apostle answers, that this inability can- 
not be remedied by any efforts of the natural 
man, but only by the supernatural illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit: taey are discerned 
spiritually, by that new capacity of under- 
standing which is given us by the Holy Spirit 
in regeneration. ‘To this purpose is that 
which Moses said to Israel towards the end 
of the forty years during which they sojourn- 
ed in the wilderness, The Lord huth not 
given you anheart to perceive, and eyes 
to see, and ears to hear unto this day. It 
is true, that wisdom and knowledge are of- 
ten in scripture to be understood practically, 
as including the will’s approbation of and 
delight in the object known; as in Job. 
xxviil. 28. Unto man ke said, Behold, 
the fear of the Lord that is wisdom, and 
to depart from evil is understanding, 
Bat in such passages the understanding jg 
undoubtedly commended as directing the will 
to depart from sin and adhere to the path of 
duty, a holy practice being both the effect 
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and evidence of a savingly enlightened un- 
derstanding. 

4. It is a dangerous error to say, “‘ That 
if men are unable to understand, believe and 
love the gaspel ina saving manner, then 
they must be unable to shut their eyes against 
it, to disbelieve and reject it.” For, ae- 
cording to the scripture, men’s natural ina- 
bility to perform any duty, instead of render- 
ing them unable to practice the contrary sin, 
disposes them to practise it more and more. 
Thus, the more unable men are to discern 
the truth in a saving manner, the more do 
they shut their eyes and ears against it. 
The Jews, in the time of our Saviour and 
his apostles, were unable to understand, be- 
lieve and love the gospel in a saving man- 
ner, not only from the common depravation 
of human nature, but also from a peculiar ef- 
ficacy of God's righteous judgment upon 
them, John, xit. 38,59, 40. Rom. xi. 7, 
8,9, 10. Did it follow, that they were un- 
able to shut their eyes against, to disbelieve 
and reject the gospel? Quite the contrary; 
for by means of that judicial induration, their 
opposition to the gospel was increased, till 
wrath came upon them to the uttermost. 
The defenders of the doctrine of grace 
against the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians 
have shewn abundantly, that, in order to 
justify God in condemning fallen men for 
their unbelief and other sins, it is by no 
means necessary to suppose, that they have 
still, in their fallen state, sufficient ability to 
perform the opposite duties in an acceptable 
manner. 

If it be asked, how can men, who are un- 
able of themselves to believe in Jesus Christ, 
be justly condemned upon this ground, that 
they had ability and lost it in the first Adam ; 
since Adam himself, in his upright state, 
could not be said to have had faith in Jesus 
Christ ; We answer, that the law, which 
was written upon man’s heart in his creation, 
bound him to believe whatever God reveals, 
But the general duty of believing whatever 
God reveals, comprehends the more particu- 
lar duty of believing the gospel upon the 
proposal of it: and by whatever means we 
Jost ability for the former belief, by the same 
means we lost ability for the latier. 

If it be said, that sinners are hereby ren- 
dered secure by fixing the guilt of their con- 
duct upon their father Adam; We answer, 
that, while men are not brought to humble 
themselves for their sin in Adam, they are 
not duly exercised in humbling themselves 
for any other sin. The doctrine of man’s natur- 
al inability to do what is spiritually good, is on- 
ly abused, when persons make it a pretence for 
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their slight thoughts of actual sins :—when 
they are not filled with a self-abasing sense of 
their helpless and lost condition; and when 
they are not thus excited to look for all their 
salvation in Jesus Christ, as exhibited in the 
gospel. Besides, when sinners are harden. 
ing themselves in their pernicious courses ; 
though they may cccasicnally attempt to ex- 
cuse themselves from the doctrine of man’s 
natural impotence; yet they give sufficient 
evidence that they disbelieve it, by the large 
promises of repentence and reformation, 
which they usually make when under con- 
victions ; and by their delaying the work of 
turning from sin to God, asif it were a work 
Which they have sufficient ability for doing 
at any time. The truth is, the case of nat- 
ural men under the gospel-dispensation is 
like that of a servant, who, while he labours 
under a disease that renders him incapable 
of serving his master, has at the same time, 
such an aversion to the service, that rather 
than return to it, he chooses to continue un- 
der his disease. Unrenewed men are totally 
impotent as to any act that is spiritually good; 
and they havea reigning enmity against the 
only remedy of their impotence. 

‘To what has now been observed on this 
point, it may be of use to add a quotation 
from a valuable writer, whose praise is in 
the churehes*. ‘+ The learned Amyraldus,” 
says he, ‘* did no service to the cause of the 
reformation by his distinction between a 
physical and a moral power of believing in 
Christ. He supposed the sinner to have 
the former, but not the latter. He held, 
that Christ died for all men according to a 
decree of God, by which salvation was se- 
cured to sinners upon condition of their faith; 
which general decree according to him, was 
to be considered as going before the particu- 
lar decree, about giving faith to the elect. 
When it was objected to him, that his notion 
of the general decree now mentioned was 
absurd, as it suspended the end of Christ’s 
denth upon an impossible condition ;—he de- 
nied, that the condition was impossible. 
For, saidhe, though Ido not, with the 
Arminians, deny the impotence of fallen 
man, or his inability to believe, (1 allow 
him to be morally impotent ;) yet J hold 
that man has stil a physica! or natural 
p wer of Lelieving ; as he possesses the 
natural faculties of the understanding and 
the will. Herein Amyraldus has given 4 
sad example of the abuse of great parts. 
Shall we suppose, that when Christ under- 








*Lydecker de Veritate Religionis Reformat» et 
Evangeliez, Lib. ii. Chap. 6. Sect. 82. 
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took for sinners in the covenant of grace, 
he considered them any otherwise than as 
most miserable, lost, dead in sin, utterly im- 
potent, Rom. v. 7, 8. vii. 3. or that the 
wisdom of God gave Christ to die for this 
end, that sinners might attain salvation by 
a natural power of believing; a power, 
which, Amyraldus confesses, could never be 
exerted? Farther, is not faith a most holy 
and moral act, and, as it takes place in the 
sinner, purely supernatural ? and shall we 
allow, that a principle which is not moral, 
but merely physical, can be productive of 
such a moral and supernatural act? Ought 
not an act and its principle to correspond wiih 
one another? Let the same thing be said 
of love, which Amyraldus has said of faith. 
and the Pelagians will triumph; who used 
to speak so much about a natural faculty of 
loving God above all things. Indeed upon 
this scheme, there will be no keeping out of 
the Pelagian opinion about the powers of 
pure nature, and about physical or natural 
faculties in man of doing whatis morally 
good. Yor, in confuting that opinion, our 
Divines still maintained, that the image of 
God was requisite in the first man, in order 
to his exerting such morally good acts as 
those of loving and seeking true blessedness 
in the enjoyment of him. But Amyraldus 
overthrows this doctrine, while he is led, by 
the distinction he makes between natural and 
moral power, to hold, that the conception of 
man’s rational nature necessarily includes in 
ita power of exerting acts morally good, such 
as those of desiring and endeavouring to ob- 
tain the restoration of communion with the in- 
finitely holy and blessed God. The tenden- 
cy of this scheme became more manifest, 
when Pajonius, a disciple of Amyraldus, be- 
gan to deny the necessity of the Spirit’s 
work in the internal illumination of sinners, 
in order to their saving conversion. For, 
said Pajonius, nothing more is necessary to 
that end, than that the understanding, which 
has in itself a sufficiency of clear ideas, (ac- 
cording to the language of the Cartesian 
Philosophy then in vogue,) should only be 
struck by the light of external revelation, 
as the eye is struck by the rays of light com- 
ing from a luminous object.’ 

This quotation may lead to useful reflec- 
tions on the connexion between the opinion 
before mentioned and several other errors 
which have been broached, in opposition to 
the purity of gospel doctri 

gospel doctrine, 
— 
[From the Christian Spectator.} 


POPERY AND PAGANISM. 
In an interesting chapter on popery, Mr. 
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Douglas has unfulded its nature and origin 
at considerable length. That system of re- 
ligion, in its root and substance, is the same 
as the paganism of ancient Rome. Its doc- 
trines and practices have here and there a 
slight similitude to christianity, ‘a thin dis- 
guise,” through which we recognize at once 
the body of that very superstition which, for 
several centuries, resigted the religion of the 
cross; a circumstance which proves that where 
that resistance ceased, it was by an incipient 
process ofamalgamation between the two sys- 
tems, not by the triumph of one over the 
other. Were the public mind in our country 
thoroughly possesseed with correct informa- 
tion and right views of the religion of pagan 
Rome,—such information as classical stud- 
ies might impart,—the likeness of popery to 
that religion would appear so striking, so in- 
disputable, that Roman catholics would have 
no hopes of success among us. We will 
present a few of the points of similarity, but 
enough to verify the remarks just made. 
Our authorities are, the work under review, 
and the * Vestiges of ancient manners and 
customs, discoverable in modern Italy and 
Sicily,’ by Rev. John James Blunt. 


First, the old Romans held the doctrine of 
a purgatory. 


Lo! to the secret shadows I retice, 

To pay my penance till my years expire. 

Proceed, auspicious prince, with glory crown'd, 

And born to better fates thaa I have found,” 

He said; and, while his step, he turn’d 

To secret shacows, and in silence mourn'd. 

The hero looking on the left, espy’d 

A lofty tow’r, and strong on ev'ry side 

With treble walls, which Phlegethon surrounds, 

Whose firey flood the burning empire bounds: 

And press’d betwixt two rocks, the bellowing noise 
resounds. 

Wide is the fionting gate, and rais’d on high 

With adamantine columns, threats the sky. 

Vain is the force of man, and heav’n’s as vain, 

To crush the pillars which the pile sustain. 

Sublime on these a tower of steel is rear’d; 

And dire Tisiphone there keeps the ward, 

Gist in her sanguine gown, by night and day, 

Observant of the souls that pass the downward 
way. 

From hence are heard the groans of gohsts, the 
pains 

Of sounding lashes, and of dragging chains. 


Dryden's Virgil. Book ¥T. 


The scheme which is only here hinted at, 
Dante gives us in detail; and it is worthy 
of notice that he takes the Mantuan bard 
his guide through the regions of purgatory. 
We may trace, moreover, the emanative 
system of pantheism in this doctrine. Ace 
cording to that sys‘em, all spirits are emana- 
tions from one great fountain of being, and 
becoming contaminated by their connection 
here with matter, which is the only thing 
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that is evil, need to be purified by the action 
of fire, and when thus purified, return again 
to their original source. Thus the Roman 
catholic believes, and the restorationist with 
him, after the example of the Gnostics of old, 
that the endurance of pain for a limited sea- 
son, will reform the vices of the wicked, and 
prepare them for the joys of heaven. The 
latter do not indeed believe that the soul, 
after purification, is literally and truly merged 
into the divine being, as the emanative sys- 
tem, strictly interpreted, teaches ; but with 
this exception, the resemblance is complete. 

In tue second place, the multiplication of 
deities furnishes a striking resemblance be- 
tween the religion of ancient and modern 
Rome. In the mythology of antiquity, the 
elements, and even the common operations 
of nature, were personified, and worshiped 
as Gods, but especially the spirits of depart- 
ed heroes. In the polytheism of the Roman 
catholics, saints take the place of the deities 
of old—they preside over fountains, effect 
cures, rule the elements, and protect the lives 
and fortunes of their votaries. The deifica- 
tion of illustrious men, in particular, has 
been imitated in the canonization of saints. 
As the superstition of the ancient Romans 
led them to place the images of their Gods, 
at the corners of streets, at the entrance of 
houses, or beside their couches, so the super- 
stition of the modern Italians shows itself in 
precisely the same manner, The figure of 
a saint or a Madonna is every where as 
common now as that of a god in old Rome; 
and the situations in which they are found, 
and the powers attribated to them, are strik- 
ingly similar. 

Pagan Rome was idolatrous. So is pa- 
pal. Of this it were suflicient evidence to 
refer to the defication of the Virgin Mary. 
She is called the Mother of God, and wor- 
ship above the reverence due to any created 
being, is paid to her image. To her is as- 
signed the providential government of the 
world. In danger, the catholic implores her 
assistance ; for deliverance he renders her 
acknowledgment. Throughout Italy and 
Sicily, are temples and chapels almost in- 
numerable, dedicated, not to God, but to the 
Madonna. An essential agency in human 
salvation is ascribed to her. None can be- 
come partakers of the favor of God and life 
without her interposition. A similar place 
in kind, but lower in degree, is given to 
the saints. Prayer is made to them, as 


to the virgin, temples and altars are erect- 
ed, and idolatrous homage is paid. The ap- 
propriate influence of this system of idolatry 
may not be felt by every catholic, With 
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Pascal and Fenelon, and men of that stam ' 
its influence was counteracted by that of the 
truth. With them it ceased to be idolatry * 
But the mass of the Roman catholics do make 
a goddess of the Madonna, and godsof their 
saints. It 1s a practical deification, as far as 
the nature of the human mind, and the truth 
in the case, will permit it to be. The coin- 
cidence between the idolatry of ancient and 
tbat of modern Rome, however, exists not 
merely in the general fact; it runs through 
a great variety of particuiar circumstances. 
The virgin has taken the place of the ancient 
Goddess Cybele. ‘That goddess was called 
the mother of the gods ;t peculiar honors 
were paid to her in Rome, and the day of 
her festival, was the same as that of our 
lady | The points of resemblance between 
the ancient deities and the modern saints, 
are many. Jirst, in their original charac- 
ter. The gods of the Ronans were often 
mortals, who, after their death, were sup- 
posed to be exalted to that rank, on account 
of their great deeds or virtues. So with 
the saints of the Italians. Secondly, in their 
number. Italy of old was filled with tem- 
ples to her various deities; churches now 
are no less numerots, to the Madonna, or 
some particular saint. Different temples 
were consecrated to the same god, under dif- 
ferent titles; different churches are now 
dedicated to the same object of worship un- 
der various names. ‘Thirdly, in the places 
and things over which they preside. The 
gods of old were supposed to delight in par- 
ticular islands, hills, fountains; so it is now 
with the saints in an equal degree. Every 
spring or mountain of any note remains as 
sacred as it was in classical antiquity, and 
has its presiding saint, as it once had its pre- 
siding divinity. In their supernatural pow- 
ers. The Romans had their gods of medi- 
cine and health, who performed miraculous 
cures; the saints of modern days, it is well 
known, are thought todo no less. In their 
moral character. ‘The ancients never scru- 
pled to represent their gods as wicked in the 
last degree; in this respect, the legends of 
the saints fall not much short of a parallel. 
In the use made of their images. The Ro- 
mans always had images of their gods in 
their houses, in markets and other public 
places, at the intersection of streets, ete: 
these were generally small statues ; and pic- 
tures of the Madonna or a saint, now answer 
precisely the same purposes, and in the same 
manner. ‘The same pagan temple often con- 
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tained many altars for the worship of differ- 
ent deities ; so it is now with the same church. 
Dr. Middleton derives this popish practice 
from the similar use of the Romans, ‘“ be- 
cause there never was an example of it but 
what was paganish before the times of po- 
pery,” but abundance of them in paganism. 
The heathen temple, moreover, was often 
stripped of its to only to make way for 
as many saints. The same acts of worship 
are performed to popish saints, as were of 
old to heathen gods,—the lighting up of 
candles, the burning of incense, making vo- 
tive offerings and prayers. 

The high priest of popery derives his style 
and title, as well as his rank and power, 
from the sovereign pontiff, (Pontifex Maxi- 
mus,) of old Rome, and not from St. Peter. 
We argue this on the principle of similarity. 
The pope claims not only infallibility, but 
supreme power and authority, in all matters 
civil and ecclesiastical. Thisis word for word 
the same that might be said of the Pontifex 
Maximus, * whose authority and dignity was 
the greatest in the republic, and who was 
looked upon as the arbiter or judge of all 
things, civil as well as sacred, human as well 
as divine.” 

Next let us compare the rites and cere- 
monies of pagan, with those of papal Rome. 
The most prominent article, in the religious 
services of the Romans, was sacrifice; the 
victim in which was called Aostia. The 
mass of the Roman catholics is a sacrifice 
also, (sacrifizio della Messa,) and the wafer 
which is offered is called Ostia. The attend- 
ance of boys upon the officiating priest dur- 
ing the celebration of mass, and the frequent 
ringing of bells, are likewise relics of pa- 

anism. 

We shall pursue the parallel between the 
popery of modern, and the paganism of an- 
cient Rome, no farther. We have present- 
ed it so much in detail, only because such a 
course is indispensable to produce the legiti- 
mate effect of the truth in this case. <A few 
detached points of similarity in externals 
might easily be accounted for, without se- 
rivusly implicating the character of popery ; 
and therefore, would not constitute legiti- 
mate proof of its pagan origin. But when 
the whole spirit and structure, the essential, 
as well as incidental parts of the system, are 
seen to be any thing but christian, and plainly 
borrowed from the religion of ancient Rome, 
the inference is not to be avoided—popery 
is not christianity, not like it, except ina 
few names, and part of its dress. The things 
remain as they were in the midnight of pa- 
gan superstition. They are baptised, but 


not changed. From the crown of the head 
to the sole of the foot, the sin and corruption 
of idolatry still reign with undiminished 
sway. Such is the view which should now 
be taken of it by the christian world. It 
should be placed upon the same footing with 
the religion of the Hindoos, the Chinese, or 
the followers of Mahommed. 
—p-—— 
THE SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 

This Ecclesiastical Body, has refused to ace 
knowledge, the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
which bad been oiganised, in pursuance of an act 
of the last General Assemb!y, on the principle of 
elective affinity. The following proceedings of the 
Synod, which are taken from the PREsBYTERIAN, 
will show our readers, that a majority of that 
Court fee] unwilling to submit to the unconstitution- 
al (or rather uuscriptural) acts of the Assembly. 
This affair, unless the next Assembly reverse the 
deed complained of, will probably terminate ina 
secession from that Judicatory. 

Lewistown, Oct. 25th, 1832, 11 o'clock, 
A. M. 

The Synod of Philadelphia met agreeably 
to adjournment, in the Presbyterian Church, 
and was constituted with prayer. 

The Moderator, the Rev. Georce Jun- 
KIN, then preached the Synodical sermon 
from 2 Tim. i. 13, *‘* Hold fast the form of 
sound words.” 

The Synod agreed to have a recess until 
3 o’clock P. M. 

3 o’clock, P. M. 

After recess, resumed business, 

The following paper was presented by 
Mr. Engles, for the purpose of completing 
the roll, which being seconded by Mr. Win- 
chester, was discussed by paragraphs. 

‘“¢ Whereas information has been given to 
the Synod of Philadelphia, that the General 
Assembly at their late sessions, did at the 
request of certain members of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, set them off to be con- 
stituted into a new Presbytery, under the 
style and title of the Second Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, therefore 

** Resolved, 1. That the Second Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, so constituted, be re- 
cognised as a coustituent member of this 
Synod. 

* Resolved, 2d. That while the Synod 
by this recognition of the Second Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, express their submission 
to the aforesaid act of the General Assembly, 
they deem it to be their indispensable duty, 
as well as their constitutional right to express 
their most solemn conviction, thatthe forma- 
tion of said Presbytery, was an encroach- 
ment upon the right of the Synod, and an 
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infringement of the constitution of the Church 
in relation to the formation of new presby- 
teries. 

“© Resolved, 3d. That, Messrs. 
anid , be a committee to draft a me- 
morial to the General Assembly praying them 
to review the proceeding complained of at 
their next sessions.” 

The introduction of the above resolutions 
being objected to, as out of order, till the 
roll was completed, the Moderator decided 
that it was in onder. Mr. Duffield called on 
the Moderator to decide, whether the breth- 
ren of the Second Presbytery of Philadel- 

hia were excluded from the house. ‘The 
Moderator, having refused to decide, and 
having referred the matter to the Synod, as 
being the subject under discussion, Mr. Dul- 
field objected to the discussion going on, 
The Moderator decided that the discussion 
was in order. Mr. Duffield and Mr. Gil- 
bert then appealed from the decision of the 
chair, which appeal was not sustaimed. 

The reading of the communication from 
the Synod of Cincinnatti being called for and 
objected to, the Moderator decided that it 
was in order, being on the docket and relat- 
ing to the subject under discussion, where- 
upon an appeal was taken from the decision 
of the chair, and the appeal was not sus- 
tuined. 

The first paragraph was under considera- 
tion until 5 o’clock, P. M.; when it was re- 
solved to adjourn until to-morrow morning, 
at half past 8 o’clock. Concluded with 
prayer. 

Friday Oct. 26th, 1832, 8} o'clock A. M. 

The Synod met occording to adjournment, 
and was opened with prayer. 

The roll was called with a view of com- 
pleting the same. 

The unfinished business of yesterday was 
resumed, and the consideration of the first 
resolution continued. 

Mr. M’Ginley requested and obtained 
leave of absence, after the session of this 
morning. 

After mature deliberation, the yeas and 
nays were called for. 

The Moderator having decided that the 
members claiming seats in the Synod from 
the second Presbytery of Philadelphia had 
no right to vote,—an appeal was taken, and 
the decision of the chair sustained, 

Yeas—Messrs. Belville, Steel, Winches- 
ter, Engles, Magraw, Barr, Gilbert, Morri- 
son, Dickey, Cathcart, Kennedy, Sharon, 
Grier, Duffield, Dewitt, M’Kinley, M’- 
Cachren, Quay, Coulter, Linn, Woods, Pee- 
bles, Bishop, Hood, Todd, Dunlap, Stone. 
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<n ; P. Trimble and Grier, Elder, 
—29. 

Nays—-Messrs. Potts, Latta, M’Call, 
Hoff, M. Williamson, Boyd, Smith, J. Lat. 
ta, Douglass, Rutter, Moody, J. William. 
son, M’Knight Williamson, M. B. Patter. 
son, Creigh, J. C. Watson, Hutchinson, 
Galbraith, Hill, M’Kinney, Collins, Annan, 
Bryson, J. B- Patterson, Painter, Barber, 
J.S. Grier, Ministers; and Messrs. M’. 
Ewen, Dunwoody, Graham, Cassat, Irwin, 
Shoemaker, Wilson, Williams, M’ Coy, 
M’Allister, Kyle, G. Stewart, Rankin, Kerr, 
J. P. Sanderson, Clark and Long, Elders 
—44. 

So the motion was lost; and it was ree 
solved to postpone for the present the re- 
maining resolutions. 

Dr. Cathcart, and others gave notice of 
their intention to protest, and complain to the 
next General Assembly. 

The Synod proceeded to elect a Moder- 
ator, when the Rev. Jas. Linn, of the Pres- 
bytery of Huntingdon, was duly chosen; 
Messts. Belville and Steel were appointed 
Clerks. Agreed to havea recess until 3 o’- 
clock P. M. 

3 o'clock, P. M. 

After recess, resumed business. 

Mr. Barr offered the following resolution. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Ely, Rev. 
Mr. Patterson, Rev. Albert Barnes, and 
Dr. Henry Neill, an Elder from the First 
Church in Philadelphia, be entered on the roll 

It was then moved to add the words “as 
members of the Presbytery of Philadelphia;” 
and after discussion it was moved and sec- 
onded to postpone indefinitely this whole 
subject. ‘The yeas and nays being called for, 
were as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Sharon, J. Williamson, 
M. Bb. Patterson, Hutchinson, Galbraith, 
Hill, Annan, J. B. Patterson, Painter, Potts, 
W. Latta, M’Calla, Hoff, M. Williamson, 
Junkin, Boyd, Smith, J. Latta, and Doug- 
lass, Ministers; and Messrs. M’Ewen, 
Dunwoody, Cassat, Irwin, Wilson, Williams, 
M’Coy, M’Allister, Kyle, G. Stewart, 
Rankin, Long and W, Stewart, Elders— 
32. 

Nays—Messrs. Belville, Steel, Winches- 
ter, Engles, Magraw, Barr, Gilbert, Dickey, 
Cathcart, Kennedy, Moody, R. S. Grier, 
Duffield, Dewitt, M’Knight Williamson, 
M’Cachren, Quay, Creigh, Watson, Coult- 
er, Woods, Peebles, Collins, Bishop, Bry- 
son, Hood, Todd, Barber, Dunlap, Stone, 
and J. H. Grier, Ministers ; and Messrs 
Graham, Trimble, Shoemaker, Kerr, Grier, 
Sanderson, and Clarke, E/ders—42. 
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So the motion for indefinite postponement 
was lost. 

Mr. Winchester then introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution which was seconded. 

Resolved, That the motion of Mr. Barr 
be postponed for the purpose of introducing 
the following. 

Resolved, That Dr. Ely, Mr. Jas, Pat- 
terson, Mr. Albert Barnes, Ministers, and 
Mr. Henry Neill, a ruling elder, be recog- 
nised as members of this Synod, provided 
they take their seats as members of the Phila- 
delphia Presbytery : and provided that their 
thus taking their seats in this body be re- 
garded as a declaration on their part, that 
they consider themselves as members of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

After some discussion, leave was asked to 
withdraw the above resolution, which was 
not granted. 

The motion to postpone was then put and 
carried in the affirmative, and the considera- 
tion of Mr. Winchester’s motion was con- 
tinued until half past 5 o’clock, when a mo- 
tion for recess until 7 o’clock prevailed. 

7 o’clock, P. M. 

After recess, resumed business. 

Messrs. Quay and Bryson obtained leave 
of absence, after this evening. 

After some farther discussion, the previous 
question was moved and carried in the affirm- 
ative: the debate on the main question was 
then permitted to proceed. 

Mr. Winchester then moved to postpone 
the resolution under consideration, for the pur- 
pose of considering the following, viz. 

Resolved, That Dr. Ely, Mr. Patterson, 
and Mr. Barnes, Ministers, and Dr. Neill an 
Elder, be now enrolled on the minutes of 
Synod as members of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia. 

The postponement was carried, and it was 
then moved to add the words, * if they de- 
sire it.” ‘The yeas and nays being called 
for, on this amendment, and the call sustain- 
ed, they were as follows. 

Yeas—Messrs. Potts, W. Latta, M’Cal- 
la, Hoff, Winchester, M. Williamson, Jun- 
kin, Boyd, J. Smith, J. Latta, Douglass, J. 
Williamson, M’Cachren, M. B. Patterson, 
J. G. Brackenridge, Hutchinson, Hill, M’- 
Kinney, Collins, Annan, Patterson, Painter, 
J. H. Grier, Ministers ; and Messrs, M’- 
Ewen, Dunwoody, Graham, Irwin, Shoe- 
maker, Wilson, Williams, M’Coy, M’Allis- 
ter, Kyle, G. Stewart, Rankin, Clarke, 
Long, W. Stewart, John Kerr, Elders—39. 

Nays—Belville, Steel, Engles, Magraw, 
Barr, Gilbert, Morrison, Dickey, Rutter, 
Cathcart, Kennedy, Moody, Sharon, R. S. 

VoL. 1x. 
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Grier, Duffiell, Dewitt, M’ Kinley, M’. 
Knight, Williamson, Creigh, Watson, Coul- 
ter, Galbraith, Moody, Peebles, Nourse, 
Bishop, Bryson, Hood, ‘odd, Barber, Dun- 
lap, Stone, Ministers ; and Messrs. Trim- 
ble, R. C. Grier, Sanderson—36. So the 
amendment was carried. 

The question on the motion, as amended, 
was then put and carried in the affirmative. 

Agreed to adjourn until to-morrow morn- 


ing at half past 8 o’clock. Concluded with 


prayer. 

Saturday, Oct. 27th, 83 o'clock, A. M. 

Synod met agreeably to adjournment, and 
was opened with prayer. 

The following paper was presented to the 
Synod, and ordered to be recorded. 

In reply to the resolution of the Synod 
passed last evening, the subscribers respect- 
fully state, that they have been members of 
the Synod of Philadelphia for some years 
past; that the General Assembly has divided 
them from the presbytery of Philadelphia, 
and made them members of the Second Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia; that the Assembly 
has declared said Second Presbytery to be 
an integral part of this Synod; that they 
have no disposition to violate their solemn 
ordination vows, by renouncing the authori- 
ty of the Supreme Court of our Church ; 
and that as members of this Synod, they de- 
sire totake their seats agreeably to the con- 
stitution, and retain them in honor and broth- 
erly affection until they are expelled. 

Ezra Stites Ery, 
James PaTTERsOn, 
ALBERT Barnes, 
Henry Nei.u. 

Lewistown, Oct. 27th, 1832. 

Monday morning, 29th Oct., 83 o’elock. 

Synod met, and was opened with prayer, 
The roll was called, and the minutes of the 
first meeting were read. 

The communications from the Synod of 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh were read, and 
committed to Mr. Englesand Mr, Douglass. 

The Committee to whom were commit- 
ted the communications from the Synods of 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, respectfully re- 
port, that after examination of the said com- 
mnunications, they recommend for the adop- 
tion of this Synod the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That this Synod unite with 
the above named, Synods in remonstrating 
to the next General Assembly against their 
act authorizing the formation of the 2d Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, and that a committee 
be appointed to draft a remonstrance to be 
submitted to this Synod. 

2. Resolved, That in order to give force 
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to the remonstrance, this Synod reconsider 
their resolution in relation to the rejection of 
the said 2d Presbytery of Philadelphia, with 
the view of adopting a minute like the fol- 
lowing—viz. 

That this Synod consider it inexpedient 
to recognize the 2d Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia until they have an opportunity of re- 
monstrating to the next General Assembly, 
against the constitutionality of their act, in 
constituting said Presbytery. 

It was resolved to consider the report by 
paragraphs, and after consideration it was on 
motion, 

Resolved, That the first part of this re- 
port be adopted, and that Messrs. Engles, 
and Douglass be a committee to draft the re- 
monstrance. 

The Second paragraph being under con- 
sideration, it was on motion resolved to 
stricke out the resolution and recommenda- 
tion. 

3 o'clock, P. M. 

After recess, resumed business. 

Mr. Engles from the committee appointed 
on the business, presented the following pa- 
per, which was read, and ordered to be laid 
on the table. 

The Synod of Philadelphia convened at 
Lewistown, Pa., respectfully represent to 
the General Assembly, that, Rev. E. 8. Ely, 
D. D., Rev. James Patterson, Rev. Albert 
Barnes and Henry Neill, M. D., appeared 
before Synod claiming their seats in said 
Synod, as members of the 2d Presbytery of 
Philadelphia—recently constituted by an act 
of the General Assembly, at their Session 
in Philadalphia, in may last. The motion 
for the recognition of said Presbytery was 
fully discussed by the Syndd, and the decis- 
jon was at length adopted, that the afore- 
mentioned individuals had no legal claim to 
a participation in the privileges of this 
Synod, so long as they urged their claim as 
members of a Presbytery which, in the o- 

inion of this Synod had no constitutional ex- 
istence. In pursuing this course the Synod 
deems it to be due to themselves, as well as to 
the high character of the General Assembly, 
to state the reasons which constrained them 
to assume an attitude which might be mis- 
construed, as disrespectful to the authority 
of the Supreme Judicatory of the Church. 

The Synod of Philadelphia, sensible of 
the deference with which the decision of the 
General Assembly should be regarded, [nev- 
ertheless] considered it to be their solemn 
duty to withhold their concurrence in the act 
constituting the 2d Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, as being an infringement of the Con- 


stitution which preserves the right of the in- 
ferior judicatory. The division of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia on the ground of per- 
sonal partiality, or elective affinity, was a 
subject of dispassionate discussion, both be- 
fore the Presbytery and the Synod of which 
that Presbytery is an integral part, and in 
both of the judicatories it was decided, that 
a division upon such grounds, was inexped- 
ent and unconstitutional. Inexpedient, in- 
as much as a precedent of this nature, if acted 
upon generally throughout the Church, must 
create incurable disorder and irregularity : 
confound the geographical limits of Presby- 
teries; erect Presbyteries within Pres- 
byteries; and by affording to individuals 
differing from their brethren on points of 
discipline or doctrine, an opportunity to 
assume a separate ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, in a certain sense independent, vir- 
tually encourage, and promote the division 
of the Church at large. And unconstitu- 
tional, inasmuch as the standards of the 
church in Chap. X. Sec. ii. evidently pre- 
cludes the idea of elective affinity, in the 
formation of a Presbytery, when they ex- 
pressly declare that ** a Presbytery, consists 
of all the ministers and one rulling elder from 
each congregation within a certain dis- 
trict... The Presbytery and Synod, ac- 
quainted intimately with all the circumstan- 
ces of the case, from their local connections 
had reason to believe that their concurrent 
decisions of the question upon these grounds, 
would have been regarded by the General 
Assembly as final, and now suppose that 
their rights have not been sufficiently re- 
spected by the virtual reversal of their de- 
cision by the General Assembly. 

But independently of the principle upon 
which this Presbytery has been divided, the 
Synod were convinced that they were the 
only judicatory which had exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in the case, and that the decision of the 
Assembly was accordingly in contradiction 
to the constitution of the church. Thus 
while the constitution prescribs that the Ge- 
neral Assembly has the exclusive power 
‘* of erecting new Synods, when it may be 
judged necessary,” it as explicitly prescribes 
that Synods have the exclusive authority in 
** erecting new Presbyteries, and uniting and 
dividing those which were before erected.” 

Believing this to be the correct interpre- 
tation of the constitution in this case, the 
Synod have felt it to be their painful, but at 
the same time their imperious duty to with- 
hold their consent from an act which alike, 
in their judgment, encroaches upon their 
rights, and infringes the constitution of the 
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Church. Submission in the Lord they re- 
Cognise as their duty ; but there are circum- 
Stances in which they believe submission to 
authority would be a virtual dereliction of that 
higher duty which they owe to their Lord as 
the great Head of the Church. This Synod 
holds it as a fundamental principle that every 
Synod has an indefeasible right to judge of 
the qualifications of its own members, and 
can therefore never consent to such an exer- 
cise of authority as would deprive them of 
this right, by obtruding upon them a Pres- 
bytery which in their opinion has no legal 
existence. Whilst therefore they reverence 
the supreme Judicatory of the church, they 
most respectfully and urgently remonstrate 
against the pro¢eeding by which they con- 
sider themselves aggrieved, and the reversal 
of that proceeding they believe to be es- 
sential to the peace and purity, as well as to 
the integrity of the church. They do there- 
fore in the discharge of a solemn and incum- 
bent duty, present this their remonstrance ; 
and in full view of the dangers which im- 
pend over the church, whose interests are 
dear to their hearts, they earnestly pray the 
General Assembly to review the matter 
complained of, and to redress the grievance 
which it has occasioned. And to this end 
the Synod of Philadelphia do most sincerely 
implore light and wisdom from the Holy 
Ghost to direct and guide the Assembly in 
their deliberations, and to such a decision, as 
will preserve the unity and purity of our be- 
loved Zion. (Signed) 
Wa. Enctes, 
Orson Dovetass. 

The following is the communication from the 
Synod of Cincinnati, referred to in the above pro- 
ceedings. The one fromthe Synod of Pittsburgh 
wag, we are assu:@d, similar in its nature. 
“Extract from the Minutes of the Synod of Cincin- 

nati, Oct. 17th, 1832. 

* Resolved, That this Synod highly dis- 
approve of the formation of Presbyteries on 
the principle of elective affinities, or in any 
other way in which geographical lines are 
not regarded: and that, apart from this con- 
sideration, the Synod believe that the pro- 
ceedings of the last General Assembly, in 
assuming the power of dividing the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, were unconstitutional, 
and fraught with evil consequences to the 
best interests of the Presbyterian church. 
We, therefore, complain to the General As- 
sembly of this act of the last Assembly, and 
do most earnestly and affectionately entreat 
the Assembly to reverse the decision of the 
last Assembly by which the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia was divided ; or take such mea- 


sures as shall restore the Presbytery to con- 
stitutional order. For should the principle 
of elective affinities be countenanced and 
confirmed by the hightest judicatory of our 
church, it will be calculated to promote and 
cherish a resistless spirit throughout the 
churches; and if the principle be carried 
out, it must inevitably result in the entire 
division of the Presbyterian church. 

** Resolved, That the purport of this me- 
morial be given to the Synods of Ohio, 
Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia, with a request 
that they will take the subject into consid- 
eration. 

“A truecopy. By order, 

(Signed) JAS. H. DICKEY, 
Stated Clerk of Cincinnati Synod.” 


——<——— 


Erom the Orthodox Presbyterian, ( Ireland.) 
RULING ELDERS. 


One of the characteristic features of the 
Presbyterian Church 1s the office of ruling 
Elders. By this it is distinguished equally 
from the despotism of prelacy, and the de- 
mocracy of independency. And in this or- 
der of men, duly appointed and faithfully 
engaged, lies partly the great power and su- 
periority of Presbyterianism. Like every. 
other blessing, however, it may be perverted 
into acurse. ‘That it has often been so per- 
verted, cannot be denied. Neither are we 
ready to maintain that the opinions and prac- 
tices which commonly prevail, respecting 
the eldership, are such as we could desire 
to witness. We fear the ordinary appre- 
hensions of the churches in these times, re- 
specting it, are far below the scriptural 
standard ; and, with a view to bring atten- 
tion more to the subject, we will in future 
give some prominence to it in our pages, 
At present we will submit to our readers a 
brief sketch of the authority, duties, and 
qualifications of ruling Elders. 

].—The authority for the office of Elders 
is derived direetly from the Scriptures. This 
will clearly be seen from the examina- 
tion of a few passages. ‘ They ordained 
Elders in every church.”—Acts xiv. 23. 
‘*Ordain Elders in every city.”—Tit i. 5. 
We remark on these passages, that they 
suppose a plurality of Elders in every church. 
There is no reason, however, to suppose that 
there was more than one Pastor in each 
church: In the Revelations, the address to 
the church is through the angel or Pastor. 
One person was set apart wholly to the work 
of the ministry, and him the church main- 
tained; but they would have been unable 
to support more Pastors than one. When, 
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therefore, we read of Elders in every church, 
we understand the phrase not of a plurality 
of Pastors, but of the Pastor and the lay- 
Elders associated with him in the govern- 
ment of the church. Another passage, in 
which the authority of this office is implied, 
is Rom. xii. 6—8. We allude particularly 
to the clause, “he that ruleth with dili- 
gence,” in which we conceive there is an 
allusion to a separate and well-kown office, 
distinguished from that of him who teaches, 
and of him who ministers, that is, from the 
Pastor and Deacon. ‘The principle seems 
to be assumed, that there is inevery church, 
duly constituted, an order of men, whose 
exclusive business is that of ruling. Indeed 
the very idea of the government with which 
Christ has invested his church, necessarily 
supposes such an order. ‘There must, in 
every church, be some to rule, and some to 
be ruled. And the former we conceive to 
be the Elders of the Presbyterian Church. 
These viewsare farther confirmed by 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. In this passage government is 
mentioned as a distinct and separate office, 
intrusted to a separate order jn the church. 
Of whomsoever we interpret this expression, 
the principle is plain, that the office is sup- 

sed to exist in the church. And of this 
be not the eldership cf Presbyterianism, 
what is it? We willadd only another pas- 
sage—I1 Tim. v. 17. Here two classes of 
Elders are described—those who rule mere- 
ly, and those who labour in the word as well 
as rule. It seems strange that there should 
have been any controversy of the authority 
of the eldership, when the testimony of the 
Scriptures is so explicit. But what has not 
been controverted? Let this only lead us 
to a more diligent study of the Scriptures, 
that we may be sure our views are formed 
agreeably to them. And having seen their 
authority for this peculiarity of our church, 
let it be our concern to have the order and 
the office, in all respects, such as the Scrip- 
tures require. 

But our argument for the authority of the 
eldership does not end here. We have seen 
it is scriptural, and it may be satisfactory 
next to show that it is reasonable. Here, 
as in every other case, the Scriptures approve 
themselves to be the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. And this office will be 
found to be, in all respects, such as the na- 
ture and circumstances of the case require. 
1. It is necessary for the edification of the 
church. When any one joins himself to its 
membership, the first design of so doing is 
his own edification. ‘This isa sacred tie of 
duty, by which all the members are bound 


to one another. They are associated for the 
hallowed purposes of strengthening the hands 
and comfortirg the hearts of one another. 
The ignorant are to be instructed, the weak 
supported, the wavering confirmed, the per- 
plexed directed, the mourning comforted, 
and the sick tenderly and assiduously visit- 
ed. But by whom are all these duties to 
be discharged? Is it by a single Pastor to 
some hundred persons? That is impracti- 
cable. How reasonable that there should be 
associated with him, for these labours of 
love, a few of his people who are distin- 
guished above the others by knowledge, 
prudence, influence, piety, and zeal. The 
fact that such duties are required, is pre- 
sumptive evidence that the office has been 
appointed. It is a great evil when these 
are supposed to be the duties of the Pastor 
only. The consequence is they are not, for 
they cannot be, rightly discharged. Be- 
sides the Pastor, in his vain attempt to over- 
take them, is led to neglect the laborious 
study of the Scriptures, and careful prepa- 
ration for preaching the word. We do not 
wish to relieve him of these duties, but we 
do wish to see them more effectively dis- 
charged than he is able to discharge them ; 
and we do protest against every thing where- 
by his attention may be diverted from the 
higher duties of his office. A ery has been 
got up, in our times, that pastoral visiting is 
a more important exercise of ministerial duty 
than preaching the word. But this is either 
a miserable pretext for the neglect of a most 
arduous and laborious duty, or it is a melan- 
choly delusion. Visiting we hold to bea 
most important part of the Minister’s duty. 
But let him never forget that his first, great, 
and absorbing duty is the public preaching 
of the word. To that every thing is to be 
subordinate. Arrangements may be made, 
whereby he shall have aid in the other duties 
of his office; but this he must discharge 
himself. Let his Elders be such men as the 
New Testatment requires for the office, and 
the more private dutiesof the ministry will 
not be neglected. And let preaching be 
raised to a proper standard, and there will soon 
be a change in the tone of publie sentiment 
and feeling. 2. The office of the eldership 
forms a reasonable and equitable balance of 
power in the church. Human nature is en- 
compassed with weakness and folly. And 
in all the arrangements of the church, its 
Great Head has shown his wisdom in guard- 
ing, as far as possible, against these evils. 
If power is in the hands of an individual, 
we may expect either the abuse or neglect 
of it; if itis with the multitude, we may 
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look for confusion and dissension. Let the 
government of the church be with an indi- 
vidual, and we can expect, from human na- 
ture, only either tyranny or licentiousness ; 
let it be with all the members of the church, 
and we will have discord and contention. 
The office of the eldership appears to be the 
happy medium, avoiding the evils and em- 
bracing the advantages of both, securing 
alike the liberty of the people and the respect 
of their rulers. It is an office, we conceive, 
not only strictly scriptural, but truly reason- 
able. 

We might farther derive an argument for 
the Presbyterian eldefship, from the govern- 
ment of the Jewish synagogue. It is cer- 
tain there is a strong resemblance between 
the government of our churches and that 
which obtained in the synagogue, in the 
time of Christ and his apostles. And it is 
not an improbable opinion, that the Christian 
church would be builtona modle with which 
the people, in those times, were familiar. 
Waving this argument, however, for the 
present, we proceed to consider— 

2.—The duties of ruling Elders. We 
deem it necessary, in entering on this branch 
of the subject to remark, that we do not ex- 
pect all the duties of the Elder to be dis- 
charged towards all the members of the 
church with which he is connected. That 
would obviously require all his time and 
energy. We suppose there will be a divis- 
jun of labour, and that not more than twenty 
families will be committed to the superin- 
tendence of one Elder. And this arrange- 
ment being made, bis way is plain and easy 
before him. Some duties there are which 
he owes to all; but the laborious duties of 
his office he can be expected to discharge 
only towards those of his own district. And 
these any faithful man can discharge ; for 
there is no man who does not needlessly 
waste more time than would be necessary 
to the most diligent and conscientious exer- 
cise of the office. These things premised, 
we will proceed to enumerate the duties of 
the Elder. 

1. His primary duty is to rule the church. 
This is not done by him alone, but in com- 
pany with those with whom he is associated. 
The duty embraces three things—the ad- 
mission of members to the church, the over- 
sight of those admitted, and the expulsion 
of the unworthy. Inthe admission of mem- 
bers, it is the duty of every Elder to be at 
pains to ascertain the religious knowledge, 
the sound faith, and the blameless life of the 
candidate. In general this may be done by 
learning the report of the Elder in whose 


district the candidate is placed, and by at- 
tending on the examinations of the Pastor. 
The oversight of the members may be main- 
tained, not by unnecessarily prying into their 
private life, but by paying a general atten- 
tion to the character which they bear in so- 
ciety. And should an evil report spread 
abroad, respecting ony of the members, it 
is the duty of the Elders to inquire into it 5 
and should they find it to be well founded, 
and of such a nature as to bring scandal on 
the Christian profession, or to be inconsis- 
tent with it, they must proceed, however re- 
iuctantly, to the faithtul exercise of discip- 
line, requiring evidence of repentance in 
him that is guilty, cr in the want thereof, 
excluding him from their membership. Itis 
only by faithful dealing in these three things 
that the government of the church can be 
exercised, or its discipline maintained. 

2. Another duty of the Elder is teaching, 
It is plain the Pastor cannot teach all th 
subjects of his charge, as it is desirable he 
should. But what important aid may the 

‘der render here. Let him see that all 
under his superintendence regularly and 
punctually attend on the preached word, 
knowing that however vigilant the Pastor, 
many will escape his notice. Let him in- 
duce all the children, in his district, to at- 
tend on the catechetical examinations of the 
Pastor, which, however convenient the op- 
portunities, many will neglect. Let him 
see that the servants, within his charge, ate 
tend the ordinances of religion, are furnish- 
ed with copies of the Scriptures, and that 
they read them. And perhaps it would not 
be too much, in many instances, to expect 
that the Elder would devote an hour in tine 
week tothe examination of childrenand ser- 
vants. By so doing, a faithful, conscien- 
tious man would effect much good, and with- 
out tlie loss of almost any time, be an effect- 
ual helper to the Minister of the word. 

3. It is the duty of the Elder to visit the 
sick. This, indeed, is the duty of every 
member of the church, so far as there is op- 
portunity. But particularly it is enjoined 
on the Elders.—James v. 14. It is their 
special duty to approach the sick with the 
tenderness of Christian sympathy, to inquire 
into their temporal wants, and supply them 
from the funds of the church, should it be 
necessary, to embrace the opportunity of 
impressing the truths of religion on their 
minds, and to commend them by prayer to 
God, that he might be pleased to heal their 
sorrows, and to sanctify them. Surely to a 
devout mind, such exercises would furnish 
a most congenial employment. And we 
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could not but expect that Christ would have 
required the discharge of such duties from 
the members of the church, to one an- 
other, as well for the benefit of the visiters 
as of them that are visited. 

4. Besides special attention to the sick, 
there is a general visitation of his district, 
in which the Elder, accompanied by the 
Pastor, should engage. ‘This might require 
three days in the course of every twelve or 
six months, and surely that will not be con- 
sidered an extravagant demand. It was the 
original practice of our Presbyterian fore- 
fathers, and jt was characterised by wisdom, 
even all the wisdom of him who sent out his 
disciples at first, two and two. 

6. The Elders are intrusted with the care 
of the poor. The actual distribution of 
money seems to belong to tne Deacons; 
but it is the duty of the Elders to inquire 
into the circumstances of the poor, to pro- 
vide means for their support, and to concur 
with the Deacons in ministering to their ne- 
cessities. 

6. Not to multiply duties, we observe, 
finally, that the Elder is accountable for the 
general exercise of a faithful superintend- 
ence of his district. He is, in some sense, 
the father of the people. He should there- 
fore study to promote unity and spiritual 
prosperity among them, warning against dis- 
sensions, healing divisions, reproving the 
wayward, entreating the sinful, reclaiming 
the backsliding, encouraging the faint, and, 
in short, using every means to wean from 
sin and stimulate to holiness. 

** And as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new-fledg’d offspring to the skies ; 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 

Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 

Nor let the Elders forget, that to them 
is specially intrusted the originating, and di- 
recting, and fostering of all plans for the 
spread of religion in the church and the 
world. They are the appointed guardians 
and patrons of the Sundy-school, the Bible, 
Missionary and Tract Societies, the Scrip- 
ture Reader, and the Lending Library. It 
is when the Elders of the church undertake 
these duties, and not till then, that they will 
be effectively discharged. And O! did 
Elders thus discharge their duties, what a 
transformation would speedily pass on the 
church and the world. We would soon 
have reason tosay, ‘‘allthings are become 
new.” 

IIf.—The character and qualifications of 
ruling Elders. That this 1s a matter requiring 
much attention, is obvious, from the nature 
of the duties which they are requiried to dis- 
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charge. It is plain, also, from the extreme 
care with which we find church officers were 
originally appointed, and the attention that 
was paid to their religious character. Acts 
vi. 3, And in 1 Tim. iii. 8—13, the Spirit 
of God is pleased to furnish us with a minute 
description of the character. The qualifica. 
tions of Elders may perhaps be comprehend- 
ed under the three following :— 

1. Personal piety. \t would be a waste 
of words to prove the necessity of this quali- 
fication. In what a state of spiritual degra. 
dation must a church be, when its officers 
are chosen, without regard to their personal 
piety. When men afe elected merely from 
respect to their wealth and worldly influence, 
it is a perversion of the authority with which 
Christ has intrusted his church, the most sin- 
ful and wicked ; nor will he fail to visit it 
with his judgments. If these things exist 
in conjunction with piety, they do not dis- 
qualify, they rather recommend, as_ they 
may be employed for the interests of reli- 
gion. But where they exist in Elders, with- 
out piety, these are the more disqualified, as 
thereby they are possessed of greater power 
of doing evil. 

2. The wise and faithful government of 
their own fumilies. It is desirable, though 
not essential, that the Elder should be the 
head of a family. This is particularly no- 
ticed by the Apostle Paul. And the reason 
seems to be, that faithfulness in the domes- 
tic government is one of the best tests of 
Christian character, as well as an evidence 
of fitness for governing in the church. The 
peculiar qualities that distinguish, in the gov- 
ernment of the family, qualify for the gov- 
ernment of the church. Such are prudence, 
good temper, wisdom, zeal, and integrity. 

3. Being of good report with the church 
and, in ordinary circumstances, with the 
world also. The elder should be known 
and marked as man of godliness. It is 
not sufficient that he is harmless, abstaining 
from the gross vices of the world—it is re- 
quisite that he be exemplary in piety and 
good works, ‘This is necessary, not because 
of its own worth merely, and its qualifying 
him for the office, but for the sake of that 
influence which he ought ever to maintain. 
Let him live in the hearts of the people, by 
the affection they bear to his person, Let 
him rule over the church, by the respect 
which they entertain for his character. 

What cause have we for humiliation when 
we compare the eldership of our church 
with what, we have seen, it ought to be. 
Alas! how fallen! We will not draw the 
picture, but we call upon our readers to join 
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with us in confessing how far we are guilt 
in this thing. Yet let us be thankful that 
some are faithful and that there is a revival. 
«« Except God had left usa remnant, (in the 
dreary season through which our church has 
passed,) we should have beenas Sodom, and 
we should have been like unto Gomorrah.” 
Let us strengthen the things that remain. 
There is no evil withoutaremedy. Let us 
address ourselves vigorously to the work of 
reformation. God will bless our labours. 
He will give us men to govern our church, 
who shall be after his own heart. And 
then shall our Zion again “ look forth as the 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible as an atmy with banners.”— 
Cant, vi. 10. 
——- 

J. Q. ADAMS’ OPINION OF MASONRY. 

Ex-Prestpent ApAMs has addressed four letters, 
on the subject of Free-Masonry, to Wm. L. Stone, 
Esq. of New-York. These letters should be read 
by every member of the community. They are 
full of good sense and solid reasoning. From the 
second letter we extract the following :-— 

Dear Sir:—Long, and I fear, tedious as 

ou have found my last letter, I was com- 
pelled by a reluctance at making it longer, 
to compress the observations in it upon the 
intrinsic nature of the Masonic Oaths, Ob- 
ligations and Penalties, within a compass 
insufficient to disclose my opinion, and the 
reasons upon which it is founded. 

I had said to you that the Institution of 
Free-Masonry was vicious, in its first step, 
the initiation Outh, Obligation and Pen- 
alty of the entered apprentice. To sustain 
this opinion I assigned to you five reasons— 
because they were : 

1. Contrary to the Laws of the Land— 
Extra judicially taken and administered. 

2. violation of the positive precepts of 
Jesus Christ. 

3. A pledge to keep undefined Secrets, 
the Swearer being ignorant of their nature. 

4. A pledge to the penalty of death for 
violation of the oath. 

5. A pledge toa mede of death, cruel, 
unusual, unfit for utterance from human lips. 

If in the statement of these five objections, 
upon principles of Law, Religion, and Mor- 
als, there be any thing unsound, | invite you 
to point it out. But if you contest either 
of my positions, I must entreat you not to 
travel out of the record. 

I might ask you, not to consider it a refu- 
tation of either of these reasons, to say that 
you and all other honest and honorable Ma- 
sons, have never so understood or practiced 
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The inquiry is not what your practice, or 
that of others has been, but what 7s the Ob- 
ligation, its Oath, and its Penalty. 

I must request of you to give me no ez- 
planation, of this Oath, Obligation and 
Penalty, directly contrary to their unequiv- 
ocal import. That you will not explain 
black by saying that it means white, or even 
alledging that you so understand it. I par- 
ticularly beg not to be told that honorable, in- 
telligent and virtuous men, George Wash- 
ington, and Joseph Warren, for example, 
understood that the penalty of death for 
Treachery, meant the death of martyrdom for 
fidelity. 

I would willingly be spared the necessity 
of replying to the averment that the patterns 
of honor and virtue whom I have just named, 
with a long catalogue of such men have 
taken this Oath, and bound themselves to 
this Obligation, under this penalty. For I 
might deem it proper to inquire, whether the 
very act of binding such men, by such oath 
to such obligation, under such penalty, is not 
among the sins of the Institution. 

I must ask you to suppose that such an 
Institution had never existed—that it were 
now to be formed, and that you were one of 
ten or twenty, virtuous and intelligent men, 
about to form a charitable, and convivial 
secret Association. Suppose a Committee 

of such a meeting, appointed to draw upa 
constitution for the Society, report the en- 
tered Apprentice’s Oath, Obligation and 
Penalty, as a form of initiation for the ad- 
mission of Members. I do not ask you 
whether you would vote for the acceptance 
of the Report, but what would you think of 
the Reporters ? 

I consider this as the true and only Test, 
of the inherent and essential character of 
Masonry, and it was under this conviction, 
that I told you that the entered Apprentice’s 
Oath was sufficient to settle in my mind the 
immoral character of the Institution. 

It is perhaps too much to ask of you, an 
explicit assent to these positions, because 
you may consider it an acknowldgment of 
error. But this is the first and fundamental 
consideration from which I draw the conclu- 
sion that Masonry ought forever to be abol- 
ished. It is wrong—essentially wrong—a 
seed of evil, which can never produce any 
good. It may perish in the ground—It may 
never risé to bear fruit ; but whatever fruit 
it does bear, must be rank poison—It can 
never prove a blessing, but by its barren- 
ness. 
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ference to any of the consequences which it 
has produced, and say if human ingenuity 
could invent an engine better suited to con- 
spiracy of any kind. The Entered Appren- 
tice returns from the Lodge, with his 
curiosity stimulated, his imagination bewil- 
dered, and his reason disappointed. The 
mixture of Religion and Morality, blended 
with falsehood and imposture, which per- 
vade all the ceremonies of initiation, is like 
arsenic mingled up with balm. 
** Most dangerous 

“Is that Temptation which doth lead us on 

* To Sin, in loving Virtue.” 

If the candidate has been educated to a 
sincere and heartfelt reverence for Religion 
and the Bible, and if he exercises his reason, 
he knows that all the tales of Jachin and 
Boaz, of Solomon’s Temple, of Hiram Abuitf 
and Jubela, Jubelo, and Jubelum, are im- 
postures—poisons poured into the perennial 
fountain of truth—T'raditions exactly re- 
sembling those reprobated by Jesus ( hrist, 
as making the Word of God of none effect. 
If, as in this age but too often happens, he 
enters the lodge a sceptic, the use of the 
Bible there, if it have any effect upon him, 
will turn him out a confirmed infidel. The 
sincere and rational believer in the Gospel, 
can fiad no confirmation of his faith in the 
unwarrantable uses made of the Holy Srip- 
tures to shed an unction of their sanctity 
around the fabulous fabric of Free Masonry. 
While the reprobate miscreant will be 
taught the uses to which fraud and secresy 
may turn the lessons of piety and virtue, in- 
culcated in the sublimest effusions of divine 
inspiration. In those scriptures we are told, 
that when ‘*the children of Israel did se- 
CRETLY those things that were not right 
against the Lord their God,” they became 
idolaters, and were carried into captivity. 
Their cities then were soon filled with a 
mongrel race of Babylonians and Assyrians, 
who perverted the Word of God with the 
jmpostures of Paganism ; burnt their child- 
ren in fire, to the Gods of Sepharvaim, and 
“ feared the Lord, and served their graven 
images’’—an emblem of Free Masonry, far 
more illustrative of its character, than the 
Tragedy of Hiram Abiff. 

The Entered Apprentice’s oath, is, there- 
fore, in its own nature, a seminal principle 
of conspiracy—and this objection applies to 
the only oath originally taken in all the de- 
grees of I'ree Masonry at its first institution. 
The ostensible primitive purposes of Free 
Masonry, were all comprised in good-fel- 
lowship. But to good-fellowship, whether 
of labour or refreshment, neither secresy, 





nor oath, nor penalties, are necessary op 
congenial. In the original institution of 
Tree Masonry, there was then an ostensj. 
ble and a secret object, and by the gradua. 
tion of the order, the means were supplied 
of converting it to any evil purpose of as. 
sociated power, screened from the danger of 
detection. Hence all the bitter fruits which 
the institution has borne in Germany, in 
France, in Mexico, and lastly, in this our 
beloved country. Nor could they have 
failed to be produced in Great Britain, but 
that by sharp and biting statutes, they have 
been confined within the limits of the osten- 
sible object of the brotherhood—good fel. 
lowship. 

I am, with much respect, dear sir, your 
friend and servant. J. Q. ADAMS. 

—>  — 

Scetr’s Famiry Biste.—We na«tice with plea- 
sure the following announcement of a new and still 
cheaper edition of Scott’s Family Bible. 

This Commentzry is highly practical, and by 





many supposed to be equal if not superior to Hen- 
ry’s. In the main it is considered Calvinistic, and 
for general use is superior to any other which can 
be purchased for the same price in the United 
States. 

Messrs. Collins and Hannay, Pearl-street, 
New-York, have in press and will publish 
in a few days a beautiful edition of Scott’s 
Family Bible, in three volumes. The good- 
ness of the paper, the clearness of the type, 
and the reduced price of this edition, entitle 
it to the immediate attention of all the trade, 
and of every one who prefers Scott’s com- 
mentary to the other commemtaries now 
extant. 

We learn that the price of this noble edi- 
tion will not much exceed seven dollars, if 
any. The first editions printed in this coun- 
try generally sold at about twenty dollarsa 
copy.—.V. Y. Weekly Messenger. 

<_< 
ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


Tue Associate Presbytery of Albany met at 
Povina, on the 31st of Oct. wlt., and ordained Mr 
Jobn Graham to the office of the ministry, and im 
stalled him in the pastoral charge of the Associete 
Presbyterian congregation in that place. The Rev. 
John G. Smart presided on the cccasion, and 
preached from 1 Cor. ii. 2. The Rev. Peter 
Campbell delivered the charges. The Presbytery 
dispensed with sermon in the afternoon, on account 
of the lateness of the hour to which the services 
had been protracted. After having finished such 
cther business as came before them, the Presbytery 
adjourned to meet in Albany on the first Wednes 
day of May next, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
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: “Words To PATRONS. 

Communications, Subecriptions for the work, and remittances of 
money, should be addressed either to the sukscriber, or to the 
Rev. James Marin. 7 

Persons visiting the City, and wishing to pay their suhetsiptions 
can, in the absence of the subscriber, pay them to Mr. Anprew 
Wuite, at the old stand, No. 71 State-street, who is authorised to 
receive money for the Monitor and give receipts. 

CHAUNCEY WEBSTER. 








Albany, N. ¥. June, 1832. 
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iP To Pisagan, Acents, &c.—As there isto be no meeting of 3 
Synod till next October, and as the present volume will be comple. 
ted in May next, it becomes necessary for us to request subscribers 
ani! agents, to forward as much money as they can conveniently, ei- 
ther for the present or any previous volume not already paid, by | 
mail, between this time and the Ist of May next, that we may be 
enabled to meet our engagements with the printer, &c. It is be- 
lieved unnecessary to urge this matter, to ensure a compliance with 
the above request. 


cP Money may be forwarded, by mail, at our risk, and at our 
expense, where more than $5,00 is enclosed. 


ALBANY, Dec. 1832. 


AGENTS. 


Qs All ministers and preachers of the Associate Church. 
In addition to the ministers and itinerating preachers of the Associate church, who are authorize’ 
to — subscriptions and money, and give receipts, the following persons are authorized to act a* 
agen 


Wm. Stevenson, Jun., Cambridge, Washington © Wm. M. Goodwillie, Barnet, Vt. 


Co. N. Y¥. Rev. A. Whyte, Jr. , Baltimore, gg 
Joseph M’Clelland, New-York City. Andrew Munro, C 
George M’Queen . Schenec John M’Cleary, York, Livingston ‘Co. N. Y. 
A. Secon ne le, ashington Co. N. Y. Thomas Cummings, Putnam, Wash. Co. N. Y. 
Wm. Dickey, ittsburgh, Pa. James Galloway, Jr., Xenia, ‘Ohio. 
John Smart, Huntingdon, Pa. James Willson, Esq. Oxford, Pa. 


Subscribers in Indiana, Minois, and Missouri, are requested to make payment to the Synod’s Mis 
sionaries, who will algo receive and forward the names of new subscribers. 


: peer of extra eopies of the 9th volume are being printed under the expectation that they will 
ec r 
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